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Chapter 1 


Introduction 


Information Science is an emerging field that deals with storage, retrieval and transmis- 
sion of all types of information. The most important computer-based information systems 
today are the management information systems (MIS), database management systems 
(DBMS), decision support systems (DSS), question-answering systems (QA) and informa- 
tion retrieval systems (IR). In this thesis, we are mostly interested in information retrieval 
or document retrieval, which deals with the representation, storage and access to docu- 
ments. 

The problem of document retrieval is this: there exist a store of documents and the user 
formulates a query to which the answer is a set of documents satisfying the information 
need expressed in that query. To judge which of the documents in the document store 
satisfy the user’s need, the system performs some analysis of these documents. This 
process of analysis, called content analysis or subject indexing, involves formulating a set 
of keywords that describe the content of the given document or query. These keywords 
are then used for determining which of the documents are relevant to the user’s request. 

Content analysis involves little language processing because of the fact that both the 
documents and the user requests consist of natural language text. By designing tools for 
the required language processing, the existing document retrieval systems, most of which 
assume English as the language of the text, can be used for Indian languages also. There 
is a large amount of research going on in computer processing of Indian languages [6]. The 
result of these works may not be of direct use to us because of the fundamental differences 
in the (linguistic) requirements of document retrieval and of the other areas of language 
processing. 

The major aim of this work is to provide the conceptual framework and working tools 
needed to satisfy various linguistic requirements in document retrieval systems for Indian 
languages. These tools are then used to extend a well-known distributed information re- 
trieval system, WAIS (Wide Area Information Servers), to support document retrieval in 
Telugu. Although the problems discussed, the suggested solutions, and the tools imple- 
mented are specially tailored for Indian Languages, the general ideas can be applied to 
other languages with similar characteristics. 

Rest of this chapter presents necessary background material on document retrieval and 
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Figure 1: A Typical Document Retrieval System 

examines the role of language processing in document retrieval. The formal definitions 
and issues involved in the problem we have undertaken are provided at the end of the 
chapter. 


1.1 Document Retrieval 

Document Retrieval is the problem of finding stored documents that contain useful infor- 
mation. Figure 1 illustrates by means of a black box how a typical document retrieval 
system functions. The system consists of a number of documents. User queries the system 
to search for recorded information that may be contained in some of the documents in the 
set. In each instance in which an individual seeks information, he or she will find some 
documents of the set useful and other documents not useful; the documents found useful 
are, we say, relevant, the others, irrelevant The problem is to retrieve all the documents 
relevant to a given query and at the same time, retrieving only the relevant. 

To determine which documents should be retrieved in response to a query, a set of 
keywords or index terms are first produced from the documents and queries. The set of all 
index terms used to represent documents or queries in a ^ven document store constitutes 
the indexing vocabulary. The indexing vocabulary is either prespecified (controlled) or 
taken freely from the text of the documents and queries (uncontrolled). Each information 
item (a document or a query) is thus represented by a list of elements from the indexing 
vocabulary, called a descriptor or representative. The procedures for identifying which 
documents are relevant to a given query are based on the representatives of the documents 
and queries. 

1.1.1 Components of a Document Retrieval System 

Figure 2 shows various components of a typical document retrieval system and their in- 
teraction. A brief description of each of these components follows; 
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Figure 2: Dynamics of a Document Retrieval System 

User and Incoming Documents These two blocks serve as points of input to the 
system; they define the environment in which the retrieval system operates. 


Document Store The document store is the place where the documents are stored for 
later retrieval. Some retrieval systems may store only surrogates of the documents in the 
document store, which means that the text of a document is lost once it has been processed 
for the purpose of generating its representatives. A document surrogate could be a title, 
an abstract, an extract or even the complete document itself. 

Content Analysis The incoming documents first undergo a process of content analysis 
and representation. The primary function of this block is to extract two outputs from the 
incoming documents: 

• a document surrogate to place in the document store. 

• the content descriptor of the document in the given indexing vocabulary as deter- 
mined from the vocabulary thesaurus to store in the index record along with a 
pointer to the document surrogate in the document store. 

The generation of content descriptor for a given document is the most difficult task 
in the complete system. This process involves ascertaining the meaning inherent in the 
natural language text of the documents and expressing this in the underlying indexing 

vocabulary. 
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Index Record Following the choice of representatives for the documents in the indexing 
vocabulary, these representatives are organized into a file structure called index record. 
Some factors of interest in choosing a file structure involve the efficiency and/or effective- 
ness of operations such as searches and updates. The most frequently used file structure 
is the inverted index[34, 47]. 


Query Formulation User submits the queries to the system in natural language. The 
task of query formulation module is to recognize and transform the query into a formal 
query (that is a query expressed in terms from the indexing vocabulary using some logical 
relations). This translation process, thus, involves a limited form of content analysis also. 


Search and Retrieval Component This component performs two major functions: 

• It interprets the formal query and searches the index record to identify the relevant 
documents. It may then interact with the users to finalize the set of documents to 
be retrieved. 

• It consults the document store to extract the required documents and presents them 
to the user. 

User Feedback When the retrieval system is on-line, it is possible for the users to 
change their requests during one search session in the light of a sample retrieval, thereby 
improving the subsequent retrieval run. Such a process is commonly referred to as feedback. 

1.1.2 Performance Indices 

The following six main measurable quantities that will reflect the ability of the system to 
satisfy the user have been suggested [11, 30] - 

1. the coverage of the document collection, that is, the extent to which the system 
includes relevant matter. 

2. the response time, that is, the average interval between the time the query is formu- 
lated and the time an answer is given. 

3. the form of presentation of the output. 

4. the effort involved on the part of the user to obtain relevant information from the 
system. 

5. the recall of the system, that is, the ability of the system to to present all relevant 
documents. 

6. the precision of the system, that is, the ability of the system to present only the 
relevant documents. 
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We are mainly interested in the last two quantities, namely recall and precision, which 
measure the effectiveness of the retrieval system. 

Let us say, D is the set of documents in a given database. Let us assign to each request 
q, a subset Dq of D which is the set of reference documents “relevant” to q. After the 
retrieval operation, let Da be the actual set of documents retrieved. Using these sets v/e 
can define 


Recall = 

Precision = 

\Da\ 

where |A| denotes the number of elements in set A. 

Clearly Recall is a measure of the inclusiveness of the set Da with respect to the set 
Dq, while precision is a measure of the exclusiveness of the set Da with respect to the 
complement of Dq. In other words, Recall measures how well the system retrieves all 
the relevant documents and Precision, how well the system retrieves only the relevant 
documents. 

It should be noted that the joint behaviour of these parameters is required to judge 
the performance intuitively; that is, a recall of 1 or a precision of 1 is alone does not imply 
satisfactory performance; however, if both recall and precision axe 1, then Da = Dq. 


1.2 Language Processing in Document Retrieval 

In this section, we examine the role of language processing methods in the document 
retrieval context. Three levels of language processing are of interest: 

• the morphological level, which is concerned with words and word formation process 

• the syntactic level, which deals with the analysis of how words are combined into 
structural units (such as noun phrases, propositional phrases etc.) and sentences 

• the semantic level, which deals with actual meaning of words and sentences. 

The advantages of using language processing approaches in a document retrieval system 
are as follows [13, 22, 46]: 

Naturalness Documents are in natural languages and the person seeking information 
from a document collection will almost always find it easiest to put his request in the 
language of everyday discourse. The use of natural language search statements could raise 
the efficiency as well as the effectiveness of the retrieval operations by making possible 
the formulations of requests that correctly reflect the user needs and by simplifying the 
user-system interactions. 
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Precision A content descriptor of a document or a request which takes the form of an 
essentially unordered list of terms (whether or not it is chosen from a controlled vocabu- 
lary) is fundamentally imprecise. A user query dealing with the subject of computational 
complexity and described by the index terms compute and complex is just as likely to also 
cover extraneous topics such as computation with complex numbers besides the actual 
subject area of interest. If the system is sensitive to syntax, then there is a better chance 
of getting only what the user wants. This improves the precision of the retrieval. 


Ambiguity and Synonymy. Natural language words as well as phrases and sentences 
axe inherently ambiguous. A single word can have multiple meanings (e.g., the word bank 
may mean the ground near a river, an establishment for custody of money, or slope of 
a road) and different words may refer to the same thing (e.g., the words machine and 
computer are equivalent in the context of computer science). The problems of synonymy 
and ambiguity must be dealt with if an accurate content analysis of documents and queries 
is to be undertaken. Linguists have shown that the formal processes of syntactic and 
semantic analyses can help much in dealing with these problems. 


1.3 Outline of This Work 

Of all the operations required in information retrieval, the most crucial one consists of 
assigning appropriate terms and identifiers capable of representing document content. In 
principle, a document analysis process is redundant if the document collection is small 
enough to permit the scanning of the full-text of all documents, whenever a request for 
information is received. In practice, such a solution is too expensive in terms of processing 
time. Hence each document is characterized by assigning a set of keywords to the document 
which can be used to obtain access whenever the document is wanted. 

Ideally, an automatic content analysis should duplicate the human process of ‘reading’ 
and ‘understanding’ to identify what the document is about and obtain a set of keywords 
and phrases that can describe the document content. Such a process involves the use of 
a complete natural language understanding system which doesn’t seem to be practical 
with the current state of development in language processing. However, it may be noted 
that the requirements in document retrieval are not that stringent; The exact meaning of 
document text is not important. Two documents dealing with the same subject matter 
but coming to different conclusions are identical, as far as the retrieval is concerned. 
Hence, satisfactory system performance can be obtained by approaching the problem with 
simplified and more practical solutions. 

■In this thesis, we aim at designing and implementing such a simple and practical 
content analysis algorithm for Indian languages. The implemented tool is then integrated 
into WAIS, a well-known distributed information retrieval system, to support document 
retrieval in Indian languages. The main issues addressed are summarized below. 


Roman Encoding of Indian Language Script. To use the current roman keyboards 
to input the Indian language text, we first need to design a scheme for encoding Indian 
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language letters using the Roman letters. We adapt here the encoding scheme used in 
Anusaraka [6]. This scheme has some important features that enables it faster to learn 
and easier to use: 

• It is general and can be used for any Indian language. 

• It uses only the small case and capital case Roman letters for representing Indian 
language letters. It doesn’t use digits or special symbols. 

• Most of the Indian language letters are represented by a single Roman letter. The 
few cases that use two Roman letters to encode a single Indian language letter are 
easy to remember because they are based on certain simple rules. 

• The representation scheme is based on certain phonetic principles in most of the 
cases. There are very few exceptions which are to be memorized. 

The representation scheme for Telugu is shown in Appendix A. 


Morphological Analysis. Morphology, or the study of word formation, provides us 
with the safest entry into the exploration of natural language. Words are formed out of 
roots and affixes. For example, the English word discontinued is formed from the root 
continue by attaching the prefix dis- and the suffix -ed. Morphological analysis is the 
process by which, given a word, its root and other grammatical information are obtained. 

Morphological analysis is an extremely useful step in generating content identifiers for 
documents and queries [2, 13, 22, 31, 32]. This reduces a variety of different forms such as 
analysis, analyzing, analyzer, analyzed and analysing to a common root ‘ analyze’. 
The word stem analyze will have a higher frequency of occurence in the document texts 
than any of the variant forms. Hence, when the word roots or stems are used as indexing 
terms, a greater number of potentially relevant documents can be identified, for a given 
query, than one of the full text words is in use. This serves, thus, as a recall enhancing 
device. 

Languages differ radically in the complexity of morphological processes they employ. 
Morphology is relatively simple in English. Indian languages have a rich and complex mor- 
phology. One important contribution of this work is a general algorithm for morphological 
analysis of Indian languages. 


Syntactic Analysis. Syntactic analysis is useful in assigning complex index terms like 
phrases replacing the single terms that are normally used, thereby enhancing the index 
process. The term programming language, for instance, instead of the separate terms 
programming and language avoids mismatches with texts on programming for natural 
language processing through the implicit syntactic structure of the term. Many limited 
syntactic analysis procedures which aim at identifying such sentence elements considered 
most relevant for content analysis have been suggested [13, 22]. These procedures essen- 
tially identify syntactic word groups like noun phrases, verb phrases, propositional phrases 
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etc. No attempt is made to use such syntactic analysis procedures in this work. Main 
reasons for it may be summarized as follows: 

• Most of the suggested schemes were based on dictionaries supplying syntactic infor- 
mation on words. These dictionaries are relatively difficult to supply and processing 
may also be slower. 

• Many earlier major experiments like those carried out by the SMART Project[42], 
Comparative Systems Laboratory[12], and Lancaster[29] have shown that syntactic 
tools are of little value. On the other hand, some simple semi-automatic proce- 
dures that do not use any syntactic information for phrase recognition, like the one 
suggested later in this dissertation, give better results. 

• The usefulness of such syntax-based phrase recognition schemes for Indian Languages 
is not yet well understood. For example, the concept of verb phrases doesn’t seem 
to be natural for Indian Languages [6]. 

In this dissertation, we use a phrase recognition scheme based on a priori dictionary 
of phrases. This scheme doesn’t make use of any syntactic information from the text of 
the document and doesn’t depend on syntactic dictionaries. 


Semantic Analysis. In content analysis of documents, semantic analysis is useful in 
resolving ambiguities and recognizing synonymies that exist in the natural language text. 
This helps in generating conceptual categories as index terms than text words or word 
stems. There has been a great deal of interest in semantic processing, although efforts 
have been largely limited to various types of statistical analysis than pure linguistic based 
approaches (13, 22, 43]. Such statistical techniques are generally based on co-occurence 
characteristics of terms In the documents of a particular document collection. 

To give a simple example, consider a document collection D = {23i, I? 2 > • • • » Dn} of n 
documents. Consider two terms a and b with term frequency vectors (f la, f 2a, ■■■, fna) 
a-nd (fib,f2b,-- ■,fnb), where fix denotes the frequency of the term x in the document D,-. 
A simple similarity measure may be defined as[46] 


SIMILARia,b) = J^fiafib 

i=l 

Two terms a and b may, then, be considered as ‘synonyms’, as far as the retrieval operation 
is concerned, if SIMILAR(a,b) is sufficiently large. 

The problem with such statistical approaches is that the applicability of the resulting 
synonym thesaurus is restricted to a given document collection than to a complete subject 
field. As a result, when few more documents have to be added to the collection, the 
synonym thesaurus may change, and all the documents may have to be re-indexed. And 
also, such procedures, due to lack of any linguistic support, may falsely conclude that the 
words computer and network are synonyms, and may fail even to regard singular and 
plural forms as the occurences of the same word. 
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For this reason, it is of interest to consider other approaches which involve some amount 
of human judgement. In such methods, synonym recognition or ambiguity resolution is 
based on a synonym dictionary supplied by subject experts. One such approach has been 
used in this work. 


Organization of this thesis 

Chapter 2 describes the implemented content analysis procedure. One major step in the 
process of content analysis is morphological analysis or stemming. We look into the issues 
and details of the proposed stemming algorithm for Indian languages in Chapter 3. Chap- 
ter 4 gives an account of various issues involved in implementing the suggested content 
analysis algorithm. The important data structures used in implementation and the proce- 
dures for some major components of the algorithm are summarized. Chapter 5 discusses 
how the implemented content analysis tool for Indian languages is used to extend WAIS 
to support document retrieval in Telugu. The main problems faced in integration and 
their solutions are listed. Finally, Chapter 6 summarizes the contributions of this work, 
and suggests possibilities for future work in this area. 



Chapter 2 


Content Analysis 


In this chapter, we describe the content analysis process for Indian languages. Content 
analysis is the process by which, to each document or query, a list of terms which describe 
the most important concepts of that document or query, are assigned. During the index 
construction process, these terms are used to build an inverted file of indices; during the 
retrieval, the extracted terms from the query are used to identify the relevant documents 
by matching the keywords to those in the index. This operation is very important because 
the retrieval effectiveness of the system completely depends on the index terms assigned 
to the documents. 

Below, a brief description of the content analysis process is first provided and then 
each of the steps involved are described in more detail. 


2.1 Overview of the Process 

The simplest possible word indexing scheme is to use the set of all words in a document 
as its content descriptor. This form of indexing is easy to apply and doesn’t require any 
subject matter background or language knowledge. But the retrieval performance would 
be poor. To improve the performance of the word indexing scheme, some features for 
filtering and normalizing the text words are added. The resulting scheme is a five step 
process as described below (see Figure 3): 

Step 1 - Extract sentences 

The document text is processed sentence by sentence. Hence the first step is to 
isolate individual sentences from the document text. This is done through defining 
a sentence as a sequence of words that occur between two full-stops(.). This simple- 
minded strat^y creates problems when fullstops are used for some other purposes 
like in abbreviations. But in this work, we will ignore these problems. Each sentence 
is then subjected to the following sequence of steps. 

Step 2 - Delete common words 

Some words in the text are meant to carry some syntactic functions. Such words are 
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Document or 
Query 



Final Index Terms 
or Key-words 


Figure 3: The Content Analysis Procedure 

insignificant because they do not directly contribute to the specification of informa- 
tion content. For example, English words like for, is, are, the, as etc. Such words 
should not be included in the machine-generated index for the following reasons: 

• This reduces the number of words to be indexed greatly. 

• This improves the retrieval precision for the following reason. Such words pre- 
sumably are the most frequently occuring in a given text. So, a query that 
contains these words results in the retrieval of lot of unrelated documents, 
thereby leading to lower precision value. 

Thus, the first step, after sentences are isolated, is to delete such common function 
words from the given sentence. This is done using a dictionary of such words, 
sometimes called a negative dictionary or stop list. 

Step 3 - Transform words to stems 

The next step, following the removal of stop words, is to transform all words in 
the sentence to their basic stem forms. In many cases, the information which is 
semantically significant to the user is contained in the stems of the lexical words in 
the document terms, and suffixes merely enable this information to be expressed in a 
grammatical form. The form of the words which the user inputs may not correspond 
to that of the ori^nal words in the index. To permit the words in the user’s query 
to match the words in the index entry’s terms, both query and document terms can 
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be stripped of the suffixes that prevent their matching. For example, computing, 
computer, computers, computational, and computerization might all be stemmed 
to comput. 

This process, called morphological analysis or stemming^, provides one way of group- 
ing related words together to increase the number of matching query and document 
terms, thereby enhances the retrieval recall. 

Step 4 - Replace stems by concepts 

Many words may be used to supply the same or related meanings. The same words 
that are used in a document may not appear in the query of a user who wants to 
access that document. Such synonymous words must be recognized if an accurate 
content analysis of documents and search requests must be undertaken. Also, by 
recognizing synonyms, we can generate additional matches between query and doc- 
ument terms, thereby obtaining more documents and improving the recall output. 

This synonym detection process uses a synonym dictionary in which stems are 
grouped into synonym or affinity classes. Each class is given a concept identifier. In 
this step, stems are replaced by the identifiers of the concept classes to which they 
belong. 

Step 5 - Detect Phrases 

Consider the phrase programming languages. A query that has this phrase may 
result in retrieving the documents that discuss about programs or programming, 
the documents that discuss about natural languages or documents that deal with 
programs for natural language processing along with the documents that contain 
something on programming languages. This reduces the precision of the retrieval. 
This is because of the relatively more ambiguity in the terms program and language 
standing alone than the phrase programming language. 

Moreover, many types of syntactic equivalences occur in the language, where com- 
pletely different constructions are used to represent the same general idea; for exam- 
ple the phrases programming languages and languages for programming both 
mean the same. And it is false to assume that the users can guess the exact phrases 
being used in the documents. So it is important to recognize at least the principal 
types of paraphrasing. 

In this last step, possible phrases in the sentence are identified. The phrase recog- 
nition process uses a dictionary of phrases which is prepared by the subject expert. 
Identifiers of the detected phrases are appended to the sentence. 

At the end, the sentence in its final shape, contains all the index terms generated 
from the orignal sentence. Index terms of all sentences together constitute the content 
descriptor for the document. Each of the four steps - common word deletion, stemming, 
synonym lookup and phrase detection - help improve the retrieval effectiveness. While 
the synonym and stemming facilities improve recall, common word deletion and phrase 
detection improve precision. 

‘The word stemming is used as synonym to morphological analysis throughout this dissertation. 
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The three steps, common word deletion, synonym lookup and phrase detection, are 
discussed in detail in the following sections, while the more complex stemming process is 
described in the next chapter. 


2.2 Common Word Deletion 

Almost all existing retrieval systems make some provisions for removal of certain words 
that are believed not useful for content identification. Such list of stop words normally 
includes function words like prepositions, articles, conjunctions, auxiliary verbs, etc. These 
comprise upto 30 to 40 percent of the text. Elimination of these words improves the 
retrieval precision and saves space by reducing the indexing vocabulary. Apart from such 
function words, certain very common words for a particular database may also be included 
in the list. For example, in a document collection dealing with computer science, such 
words as machine and computer occur in most documents and hence cannot be good 
discriminators. 

This facility is simple to provide through the use of an Exclusion Word Dictionary 
(EWD). Frequently, a standard EWD is provided with the document retrieval package. 
The system manager can add terms specific to the database. Some principal guidelines to 
be followed when constructing the EWD may be enumerated as follows: 

1. Very common high frequency terms should be included in the Exclusion Word Dic- 
tionary, since they produce too many matches for effective retrieval. 

2. Nonsignificant high frequency words should be carefully studied before they are 
included in the EWD. For example, a term such as hand should not be included in 
the EWD dealing with biology, but it should be included if its high frequency count 
is due to expressions such as “on the other hand”. 

3. One may include words that occur very rarely in the database (say, once in the whole 
document collection), since they could not be expected to produce many matches 
between documents and queries. But this should be done with care because those 
few documents dealing with these words may not be retrievable. 

2.3 Synonym Lookup 

The synonym lookup step involves recognizing equivalent stems occuring in the text and 
choosing those stems to be used as index terms. This is performed using a dictionary 
called Synonym Dictionary (SD). 

Synonym dictionary provides a grouping of word stems into certain subject categories 
or concept classes. Many different word stems may map into the same concept class. There 
are some words that can have several meanings, depending on the context (for example, 
the word base may variously represent military bases, lamp bases, bases in the baseball 
etc.). For such ambiguous words, entries are made in many concept classes to allow all 
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possible meanings. Thus the SD performs a many-to-many mapping from word stems to 
concept classes. 

Synonym dictionary suitable for the given context is provided by the database manager. 
While constructing a synonym dictionary, one principal problem that arises is what type 
of synonym categories should be created - that is, should one aim for broad, inclusive 
concept classes, or should the classes be narrow and specific [43]. It is clear that if very 
broad and somewhat fuzzy categories axe wanted, the resulting dictionary will interpret a 
question in a reasonably broader sense, and as a result the recall will be rather high. At 
the same time, the precision may be low, since much irrelevant may also be produced in 
the process. If, on the other hand, the categories are specific, the chance of picking up 
irrelevances is much smaller and, therefore, the precision is increased; however, the recall 
may suffer, since relevant matter is likely to be missed at the same time. 

So the synonym dictionary should be constructed on the basis of required charac- 
teristics of the retrieval environment. If the retrieval needs to be reasonably complete, 
including almost everything that is likely to be useful, the dictionary with broad cate- 
gories that provides high recall and low precision should be used. If, on the other hand, 
only a few items are to be retrieved, but the user insists that these items must be relevant, 
then specific dictionary categories will be more useful. 

In either case, problems will arise if words with very different frequency characteristics 
are included in the same category. Obviously, the effectiveness of the specific terms is 
much smaller if these terms are, in fact, considered equivalent to broader terms of high 
frequency. Thus each concept class should include only terms of roughly equal frequency 
so that the matching characteristics are approximately the same for each term within a 
category. 

One note regarding the ambiguous terms is that they should be coded only for the 
senses that are likely to be present in the document collection to be treated. For example, 
the stem field must be shown in atleast two separate categories - one corresponding to 
the notion of subject area, and the other to its technical sense in algebra; however, no 
category need be shown to cover the notion of a patch of land if the dictionary deals with 
the mathematical sciences or related technical fields. 


2.4 Phrase Recognition 

As observed earlier, concepts may occur in documents (or queries) as word groups or 
phrases. Thus, in attempting to perform subject analysis of stored documents or user 
search requests, we should locate phrases consisting of sets of words that axe judged to 
be important in a given subject area. Various automatic phrase- recognition methods are 
possible - statistic^ approaches based on common occurence of words in documents or 
approaches based on linguistic syntax or semantics. Statistical procedures are often unre- 
liable because they lead to the identification of statisticaUy meaningful but syntactically 
incorrect phrases. The approaches using syntactic and/or semantic analysis features have 
not met with much success because of the technical inadequacy and excessive cost. 
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More promising approach would be to take some human help. We use here a simple 
method, su^ested ori^nally in [43], based on the use of manually constructed Phmse 
Dictionary (PD). Before going into the details of this method, let us first look into the 
various difficulties involved: 

• The concept denoted by a phrase is generally related to the concepts indicated by 
individual words and the same words may be combined in different ways to mean 
the same concept. For example, language analysis, and linguistic analysis 
mean the same thing. So the phrase recognition procedure should, in some sense, 
be insensitive to the surface syntactic structure of the phrase. 

• Different words may be used to form phrases that mean the same concept. For 
example, the phrases programming language and computer language denote the 
same thing, whereas the individual concepts programming and computer are not the 
same. 

• Phrases may contain any number of words. 

• Constituent concepts of a phrase concept may not occur adjacently in a sentence 
but they may be spread. 

• Sometimes the phrase components may be spread across sentences; and a given 
document or query may contain a concept without explicitly naming it. For example, 
a document dealing with computer science may not contain the phrase computer 
science at all. Since recognizing such phrases involves sophisticated semantical 
analysis, we will not attempt this here. 

In light of the above observations, to view our goal in more formal and unambiguous 
terms, let us define a phrase as follows for all practical purposes of our method. 

A phrase is a set of two or more distinct concepts (or word stems) not contained 
in the EWD, such that the components occur in the same sentence within a 
document or query. 

With this definition we are limiting ourselves to recognize the phrase whenever the 
phrase components are present within the same sentence of a given document (or query). 
Note that we are not performing any checking on the co-occurence of phrase components 
to make sure that permissible syntactic and semantic dependency relations e:dst. Thus 
any possible combination of the concepts program and language such as programming 
language, languages and programs and linguistic programs etc., would be recog- 
nized as a proper phrase program language which just denotes the co-occurence of program 
and language. Another point to note is that our definition of phrases includes combina- 
tions of concepts rather than text words. These concepts are same as the ones that occur 
in SD. 

Such a free interpretation of the phrase concept is justified since, for documents in a 
given area, presence of the individual components of a phrase in a given context generally 
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implies the presence of the complete phrase. Thus, for documents in computer science, the 
presence of the notions of program and of language normally implies that the document 
deals with the notion of programming language. As an example of this phenomenon, 
consider the sentence 


For people in need of information, accurate retrievsd. is mandatory. 

The phrase components information and retrieval are not syntactically related in the 
sentence; nevertheless, this sentence clearly relates to the topic area normally denoted by 
information retrieval. 

Contrariwise, sentences for which the assignment of a given phrase concept would be 
clearly erroneous do not seem to occur in practice with sufficient frequency to cause any 
problem or they do not occur in those subject areas where any confusion might arise. 
Thus, consider a sentence such as - 

People whose judgement is nonnally solid, state their convictions 
with great forcefulness. 

This sentence does not deal with solid-state physics, even though the phrase components 
solid and state are both included; at the same time, the likelihood that such a sentence 
would occur in texts of solid-state physics is very small indeed. 

Let us now summarize the phrase detection algorithm. Phrase dictionary provides the 
list of phrases of interest in the given subject area. Each entry gives a group of concepts 
that can co-occur to form a phrase. To identify the recognized phrase each entry will have 
a unique code consisting of a sequence of letters randomly chosen. To allow equivalence of 
phrases each entry may have multiple concept groups. Each sentence is subjected to the 
phrase recognition procedure which searches the sentence to recognize the concept groups 
that occur as defined in the PD. If all component concepts of a particular phrase occur in 
the sentence, then that phrase is assigned as an index term to the sentence. 

As with other dictionaries, PD has to be constructed by the database manager apriori. 
No standard Phrase Dictionary can be supplied because it is by no means easy or practical 
to compile such an exhaustive dictionary for all possible phrases. However, given a certain 
subject area, it is possible by using published glossaries and a study of few typical docu- 
ments in this area, to construct a PD that includes many of the phrases used to designate 
important concepts in that particular area. An automatically generated statistical data 
such as word frequency analyses and concept co-occurence statistics may also be of help. 



Chapter 3 


Stemming Algorithm 


This chapter deals with the development of a stemming algorithm for Indian Languages. 
A stemming algorithm is a computational procedure to reduce all words with the same 
root to a common form. 

Stemming algorithm is desirable at many places in the areas of Computational Linguis- 
tics and Information Science. Two obvious applications in Computational Linguistics are 
in the context of stylistic analysis of natural language texts and mechanical translation. 
In stylistic analysis, when evaluating the “ridbmess” of a style, one is more interested in 
statistics on roots than on actual words; and any mechanical translation process will in- 
volve a process of stemming a word into its root and finding the equivalent root word in the 
target language and expanding (an inverse process of stemming) it into the corresponding 
word. In the field of information retrieval systems, it is useful in the content analysis 
of documents and query analysis. It also helps in compressing voluminous word lists or 
dictionaries maintained in a given system. In dealing with Indian Languages, compression 
is essential, as a full form dictionary can be many times the size of a root word dictionary. 

In this chapter, we first look into the word formation process in Indian languages. We 
then briefliy describe the suggested stemming algorithm ajid identify various theoretical 
and practical attributes of it. Each of the steps involved in the stemming algorithm are 
discussed in detail. We look into another application of the stemmer, namely, a spelling 
checker, that is of interest in the context of document retrieval, at the end of the chaper. 


3.1 Words and Word Formation 

A word is a unit of language that, in text, appears between spaces or between a space 
and a special symbol (like comma, hiphen, fullstop, exclamation etc.,). Words are not the 
smallest units of meaning and syntax in a language. Instead, words are constructed of 
smaller parts, called morphemes by most linguists. Many simple words consist of only a 
single morpheme - some examples are dog, text and book. Other words are more compli- 
cated containing multiple morphemes - for example, textbook is a word containing two 
morphemes text and book. The identification, analysis, and description of morphemes, 
as well as the study of word formation, is called morphology. 
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roots and suffixes 
stem variation 


suffixing 


compounding 
final word 

Figure 4: An Example of Word Formation in Telugu 

Morphological units that serve as the basis of words are called roots. A root is a mor- 
phologically unanalyzable form from which stems and words may be derived via affixation. 
A stem is a morpholo^cal unit to which an affix attaches. An affix that attaches to the 
beginning of a stem is called a prefix and an affix that attaches to the end of a stem is 
called a suffix. For example, consider the English word overburdened; over, burden and 
ed are all morphemes. The morpheme burden is the root. The prefix over attaches to the 
stem burden, to result in overburden, to which the suffix ed attaches. In Telugu, prefixes 
are almost non-existent. 

Stems may vary slightly in spelling when affixes are attached to them. The type of 
spelling change that occurs depends on both the stem and the affix. For example, the stem 
entry changes to entrie when the suffix s attaches to it, whereas the stem book doesn’t. 
The stem absorb becomes absorp in absorption, while it does not change in spelling 
in absorbing. Handling the spelling changes is the most difficult step in any stemming 
algorithm. 

Another common process through which words are combined in many languages is 
known as compounding. Compounding in English is limited to concatenation of two inde- 
pendent words. But in Indian Languages, Sandhi takes place during word compounding. 
Sandhi is a process where two phonetic elements coming into close contact are substituted 
by a third single phonetic unit. For example, with Guna Sandhi rule, a or A coming in 
contact with i, u and q will result in E, 0 and ar successively, as in praXAna + upAXyAyudu 
= praXAnOpAXyAyudu. A Sandhi type depends upon the last phonetic element of the first 
word and the first phonetic element of the second word. When a phonetical change occurs 
with Sandhi, the word spelling also changes. 

Figure 4 illustrates the word formation process with an example from Telugu. The 
root adugu is changed to adig before the suffix -Aru to result in adigAru. The two words 
eMxuku and adigAru are combined using Ukara Sandhi (which says that when any vowel 
comes in contact to u at the word boundary, the u is lost) to form the compound word 
eMxukadigAani. 
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Compound word analysis is not included as part of our stemming algorithm for the 
following reasons. 

• The component words of a compound, generally, cannot serve as good indexing 
terms. For example, it doesn’t make sense to use the individual words eaurth and 
quake as indexing terms, instead of a single word earthquake. Same is the case with 
most of the words in Indian languages. On the other hand, leaving the compounds 
as they are improves the retrieval precision of the system. 

• In a good number of cases, the meaning of a compound word has no direct relation 
with the meanings of individual words that make it up. Thus, to take examples from 
English, a greenhouse is not a house that is green; a blackboard is not necessarily 
black; and, hot -dog certainly doesn’t normally mean a dog who is hot. 

• Compound word analysis drastically slows down the stemming process. It is very 
easy for a language speaker to recognize a compound word and split it properly. 
For example, given the word textbook, it is easy for him to identify the constituent 
words text and book; this is because of his knowledge about the language - he 
knows that both text and book are valid English words. When this process has 
to be automated, the program has to do a lot of processing - it should derive all 
possible splittings and check which of them results in valid words. This later step 
again involves the stemming procedure and a dictionary look up. 

In Indian languages, this process is even more complicated because the word com- 
pounding can take place not only by a simple juxtaposition of individual words, but 
also by Sandhi. A moderm Telugu grammar book lists about 25 most commonly 
used Sandhi rules. This results in a large list of possible splittings for a given word, 
from which the correct one has to be selected by stemming and dictionary lookup. 

Thus, the costlier operation of compound word analysis which doesn’t seem to add to 
the system performance is not included in the implemented stemming procedure. 


3.2 Stemming Algorithm 

Stemming is the inverse process of word formation. Given a surface form word, the 
stemming algorithm has to generate the root (multiple roots in case of compound words) 
of the word. A natural solution to this, thus, involves reversing the sequence of steps of the 
word formation process. An additional step that is required to resolve various ambiguities 
resulting from the inherently ambiguious stemming process is a lexicon lookup. 

Let us, first, briefly outline the suggested stemming algorithm. Given a word, the first 
step is to see whether the word occurs as an exceptional word. This check is performed by 
looking up a dictionary of exceptional words, which gives the root word for each exceptional 
word. If the given word is found in this, the corresponding root is returned; otherwise, 
the regular stemming process involving the following sequence of steps is tried. 

The next step is to strip out the longest possible suffix from the word. A suffix dictio- 
nary provides the list of all valid suffixes; these suffixes are grouped into suffix categories 
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Figure 5: Steps Involved in the Stemming Algorithm 
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and each suffix category is given a category-code. The outcome of this step is the stem 
after cutting out the longest applicable suffix and the category-code of the suffix. 

The next step involves performing a spelling transformation on the stem. This step is 
required to take care of certain morphological transformations a root word undergoes when 
a suffix attaches to it^. This step, called stem recoding, uses a recoding rules dictionary 
which provides a list of transformations asociated with each suffix category to recode stems 
resulted from the suffix stripping step*. The stem recoding step may result in multiple 
possible roots from the stem. The right one from these is selected by looking up in the 
dictionary of root words or lexicon. In case, none of the candidate roots is found in the 
lexicon, the sequence of steps - suffix stripping, stem recoding, and lexicon lookup - is 
repeated with smaller suffixes until successful. 

Figure 5 shows various steps involved in our stemming algorithm. A more detailed 
flow chart of the algorithm appears in Figure 6. Each of these steps are discussed in more 
detail below. 


3.3 Suffix Truncation 

Two main alternatives are possible for implementing the suffix stripping step - iteration 
and longest-match [31]. 

^The reader is referred to Section 3.4 for examples of such morphological transformations in Telugu. 
^Specific format used for the recoding rules dictionary and the actual procedures employed for recoding 
will be more clear in Chapter 4. 
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Input word w 



Return r 


Figure 6: The Stemming Algorithm 
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Iteration is baised on the fact that suffixes are attached to stems in a certain order, that 
is, there exist ordered-classes of suffixes. Each order-class may or may not be represented 
in a given word. For example, in Telugu, finite form verbs are formed by first attaching a 
tense suffix and then a personal suffix as in 

winnAdu = win (verb stem) 

■f nA (past tense suffix) 

-H du (personal suffix of first-person singular) 


An iterative stemming algorithm removes suffixes in each order-class one at a time, 
starting at the end of a word and working toward its beginning. No more than one match is 
allowed within a single order-class, by definition. One must decide how many order-classes 
there should be, which endings should occur in each, and whether or not the members of 
each class should be internally ordered for scanning. 

With a simple longest-match stemming algorithm, only one order-class of suffixes is 
used. All possible combinations of suffixes are compiled and then ordered on length. If 
a match is not found on longer endings, shorter ones aje tried. For example, the verb 
suffixes nsoci and daxi precede axi which precedes i in the list. 

One obvious disadvantage of the longest-match method is that it requires generating all 
possible combinations of suffixes. This disadvantage is also present to a large degree with 
iterative algorithm with as many order-classes as possible. To set up the order-classes, 
one must examine a great many endings. Furthermore, it is not always obvious to which 
class a given suffix should belong. It is also possible that the occurence of members of 
some class is context dependent. In short, while an iterative algorithm requires a shorter 
list of endings (all order-classes together), it introduces a number of complications into 
the preparation of the list and programming of the routine. 

A second disadvantage of the longest-match method could be the amount of storage 
space the endings require compared to an iteration algorithm. However, it is not an 
immediate problem because a one-class list of endings for Telugu (in fact, for any Indian 
Language) may not have more than a thousand entries. 

So, it was decided to use a longest-match (i.e., noniterative) stemming algorithm with 
one-class list of endings. That is, the intuitively inefficient procedure that requires listing 
all possible suffix combinations has been followed in order to minimize lot of complexities 
that are going to arise in implementing and preparing ordered-classes of suffixes for a 
not-well-understood iterative procedure. 


3.4 Stem Recoding 

The stem recoding step handles “spelling exceptions” , moslty instances in which the same 
root varies slightly in spelling according to what suffixes ori^nally followed it. The exam- 
ples, from Telugu, given in Figure 7, show some of the range and type of variations that 
may occur. The stem is seperated from the ending by a vertical bar. 
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adugu 

pilucu 

wlyu 

kuxurcu 

kottu 

vaccu 


adugu 

pilucu 

wlyu 

kuxurcu 

kottu 

vaccu 


adugu I wU adiglExi adaglakuMdA 

pilusIvU piliclExi piluxIxAH pilisIvE pilavlakuHdA 
piluviu 

vIsIvU vIxixAH wlylaMdi vIlkuMdA wiyyIaMdi 

kuxurusIwU kuxirisIwE kuxuruxIxAM kuxirclAdu 
kuxairc I akuMdA kuxurc | u 

kodu I wU kott 1 Adu 

vasIvAdu vaxIxAM vacclAdu rAlkuMdA riedidi 

Figure 7: Examples Showing the Need for Stem Recoding 
adugu adig adag 

pilus pilic pilux pills pilav piluv 
wis wlx wly wl Hiyy 

kuxurus kuxiris kuxurux kuxirc kuxarc kuxurc 

kodu kott 

vas vax vacc rA r 


Figure 8: Possibility of Recoding by Listing out Equivalent Stems 

While such spelling changes do occur only before certain suffixes, this set of suffixes is 
usually quite large. Thus, it is not practical to consider the exceptional stem endings as 
part of the suffixes in a one-class suffix truncation algorithm such as the one we are using; 
the number of extra suffixes that must be included to do so is prohibitive®. 

One simplest method that comes immediately to mind is to construct a list of equivalent 
stems. For example, to deal with the words shown in Figure 7, we have to provide a list 
of equivelent stems as shown in Figure 8. This solution is not practical because of the size 
of such list to be provided - which leads to difficulties in preparing it; also, this technique 
requires large amount of memory and processing time is higher because of the greater 
number of disc accesses. 

®Such a simple strategy is followed, for example, in the morphological analysis algorithm suggested in 

[«]• 
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Two different stem recoding procedures are implemented in this work to take care of 
spelling exceptions. 


Rule-based Recoding With this approach, a stem is recoded based on a sequence of 
context-sensitive transformational rules. The context-sensitiveness of these rules lies in 
the fact that certain transformations are applied only when certain suffixes are cut. For 
this purpose, suffixes are grouped into different categories and each category is given a 
category-code. The suffix truncation step outputs not only the stem, but also the category- 
code of the suffix that is stripped off the word to result in that stem. Each category-code 
is associated with a set of recoding rules. The recoding step applies only the recoding rules 
associated with the given category-code. The details of specific format used for recoding 
rules and particular procedures employed for applying them are provided in Chapter 4. 

It is important to note that the rules used in recoding should be not only context- 
sensitive but also ordered. Consider the following three rules (refer to Appendix B): 

1. In disyllabic stems of the type (C)VCa, where C stands for consonant and V stands 
for vowel, replace final a by u. 

2. Delete stem final u if any. 

3. Replace stem final d and b by tt and pp respectively. 

Now consider the stems ceba, cepp and cebu. If the rules are applied in the order 
given, all these stems will map to 6epp; if they are applied in a different order, say 3, 2 
and 1, the results would be, 

ceba ceba ^ ceba -i- cebu 

3 2 1 

cepp —>■ cepp cepp -»• cepp 

cebu cebu ceb ceb 

which are incorrect. 

The transformational rules can be direclty coded into the program i.e., a set of proce- 
dures can be written to simulate these rules. But such an approach is not flexible enough - 
it it has to be used for a different language, one has to write again a new set of procedures; 
and even for the same language, we cannot easily add a new rule into the recoding step. 
So . we must write an interpreter like program to which we can input the recoding rules in 
a prespecified standard format for a given language; it then applies these rules on stems 
to allow the ultimate matching of varying stems. 


Recoding by Stem Ending Replacement This technique is, methodologically, not 
very different from the rule-based recoding. Stem recoding is done by simply replacing a 
particular sequence of characters at the end of the stem by another sequence of characters. 
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based on the category-code of the truncated suffix. Each suffix category is associated with 
a set of stem ending replacement rules. These rules are tried in the decreasing order of the 
size of ending to be replaced. Generally, the first applicable ending replacement rule turns 
out to be the right one. When there are multiple replacements applicable, the lexicon 
lookup step, anyway, resolves the ambiguity. 

A crucial difference between rule-based recoding and recoding by stem ending replace- 
ment may be noted. Rule-based recoding involves applying a sequence of rules; at the 
end, the result is a list of possible roots, the correct one from which is selected by lexicon 
lookup. Whereas, in recoding by stem ending replacement, each rule is complete by its 
own; at the end of application of each rule, lexicon is looked up to see if this results in 
the correct root. Otherwise, that rule is completely thrown away and next rule is tried. 
In other words, the former involves a bit of iteration, whereas, the latter is completely a 
longest-match-first approach. 

Instead of asking the language expert to supply the rules for recoding by stem ending 
replacement, the program itself generates these rules based on a set of paradigm tables 
provided by the language expert. The specific format used for paradigm tables and the 
procedures employed for deriving stem ending replacement rules from these are described 
in Chapter 4. 


3.5 Lexicon 

One component of the stemming program that one prefers to avoid is the lexicon'*. This 
has turned out to be unavoidable for Indian languages because of their complex mor- 
phological structure which cannot be governed by simple suffix stripping and spelling 
transformational rules’^. The following paragraphs illustrate the importance of lexicon. 

Difficulties in Suffix Truncation There are lot of complications involved in the appli- 
cation of suffix stripping process. Suffixes introduced for one class of words trouble 
the proper stemming of some other words. An example is the matching of the suf- 
fix -Adu to the word Adu to result in a null stem, to the word pAdu to result in a 
single letter stem, or to the word pOrAdu to result in an ambiguous stem, all being 
improper matches; this suffix is actually meant for verbs in past-tense third-person 
masculine singular form. Such improper stripping can be avoided to a great extent 
if we have some syntactic information about the word utterance. Unfortunately, this 
is not possible. 

We can approach this problem by having a restriction on the resulting stem length 
when a suffix is stripped. By restricting that the resulting stem must have atleast 
two letters, we can avoid the first two improper truncations but the third is still 
not solved because increasing this limit on minimum stem length will trouble other 
proper truncations. 

* However, the use of lexicon is not uncommon in morphological analysis programs for information 
retrieval [22]. 

®The lexicon becomes compulsory when compound word analysis is employed 
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Other possibility is to place some qualitative contextual restrictions like, “do not 
remove this suffix when a specified pattern of letters is found in the resulting stem” . 
But such generalized rules are extremely difficult to draw for languages like Telugu; 
every rule one tries to arrive, he’ll find many exceptions to it. 

If a lexicon is available, such improper truncation will not matter, because when we 
find that when a particular suffix is stripped, the resulting stem is not in the lexicon, 
we can try the remaining suffixes. 

Problems in Recoding Similar type of complexities exist in the recoding process also. 
In proposing a recoding procedure, we made the assumption that most of the spelling 
cariations that can occur can be adequately covered by a small set of context-sensitive 
transformational rules. Though Krishnamurthi[28] shows that the process of word 
formation from roots in Telugu can be easily described by a general item and process 
model unambiguously, the reverse process of stemming cannot be. Consider, for 
example, a rule which says[28], 

A consonant pair C-iC 2 such that Ci = C 2 or Ci is nasal and C 2 is homor- 
ganic stop or affricate is simplified to C 2 at stem boundary when a suffix 
starting with a consonant is attached. 

Applying this rule, vacc becomes vac, ceppiMc becomes ceppic, veLL becomes veL 
and vazm becomes wan. But how do we apply the reverse rule. We are given the stem 
ceppic, how do we know whether it should be transformed to ceppiMc or ceppicc? 
Apart from this inherent ambiguity in the recoding rules, many of the rules also have 
lot of exceptions which are not always predictable and there are great many stems 
whose behaviour cannot be governed by such rules. 

This problem could be solved to a great extent by providing a lexicon. When an 
ambiguous rule is used to perform stem recoding, the correct root from the resulting 
set of candidate roots can be selected by looking up .in the lexicon. There may be 
cases, where two or more of the candidate roots are in the lexicon. Such cases, 
however, are too rare, and no simple way to handle such cases seems to exist. 

New Words Lot of new technical words are getting introduced into Telugu now-a-days. 
Suppose a new word appears in a document whose morphological characteristics are 
unknown at the time of preparing the suffix tables and recoding rules; the system 
may fail to handle it properly. When a lexicon exists, the system identifies that this 
is a new word and database maintainer may accordingly make entries for it in SD, 
PD and/or the exceptional word list for the stemmer. 

Multiple Spellings Some words in Telugu have multiple spellings. Such cases cause 
problem because if one spelling is used in documents and the user request contains 
a different spelling for the same word, the retrieval operation fails. Existence of 
a lexicon atleast identifies new spellings and informs the user and the database 
manager of this. Some example words with multiple spelling: 

• Foreign words could have different spellings - 
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Figure 9: Spelling Checker 

basu/bassu/bas (bus) 

ProMtu/PraMtu (front) 

pennu/pen/pEna (pen) 

pAMtu/pEMtu/pyAMtu (trousers) 

sUtkEs/ sUtkEsu/ sUtukEsu/sUt ikEsu (suitcase) 

kyAraKbOrdu/kEraMbOrdu/ kyAraMbOrd/kEraMbOrd (car am board) 

• Certain native stems also have multiple correct spellings - 

puvvu/pUvu (a flower) 
veyyi/vEyi (thousand) 
caMxnidu/caMxurudu (the moon) 

• Proper names when written may have different spellings ~ 
kqRHudu/kriRnudu 

heYxarAbAx/heYxrAbAx/heYxarAbAduAeYxrAbaxu/heYdrabad 

Mispelled words Mispelled words may appear because of author ignorance or keypunch 
errors. Such mispelled words may occur in both documents or queries. A spelling 
checker program would help the document authors recognize any misspellings. The 
heart of any spelling checking program lies in the lexicon. 

In our framework, lexicon provides a list of all proper roots. No additional syntactic 
or semantic information about roots is incorporated into the lexicon. The implementation 
details of lexicon lookup are discussed in Chapter 4. 


3.6 Spelling Checking 


Spelling errors can be introduced into documents in many ways: 

Author Ignorance Such errors can lead to consistent misspellings and are probably 
related to the difference between how a word sounds and is actually spelled. 

Typing Errors These are less consistent but perhaps more predictable, since they are 
related to the position of keys on the keyboard and probably result from errors in 
finger movements. Studies have shown that large document stores or databases may 
have significant keypunching errors [7]. , 
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Transliteration Errors With the current method of inputting Indian Language docu- 
ments using Roman keyboard, errors due to ignorance of the used transliteration 
scheme are possible to occur. 

Errors with OCR When the Optical Character Recognition comes to a successful end, 
it is hoped that it is used for automatically scanning published documents and storing 
in the system. Errors may occur in character recognition. 


Spelling errors can occur in user queries also in similar fashion. Such misspellings 
which are tolerable in normal everyday correspondence, with computerized systems like 
automatic information retrieval create lot of problems. Many earlier experimental studies 
concluded that spelling errors are severe enough to degrade the system retrieval perfor- 
mance substantially[7, 14]. 

Stemming algorithm described above could be easily used to detect misspellings. Idea 
is to report a misspelling whenever the stemming process fails to obtain the constituent 
root(s) of a given word. However, the algorithm may fail to report some misspellings 
though it doesn’t report a correct word as a misspelled as long as the stemnaing rules and 
lexicon are complete enough. Such incorrect reporting is possible due to two reasons ® - 

1. The stemming algorithm may incorrectly map a mispelled word to a correct root 
word in the lexicon. 

2. Our Implementation of lexicon based on probabilistic hashing technique may accept 
an incorrect stem as correct one due to hashing collisions. 

However, such mistake by the spelling checker is too rare to question its usefulness. 
With the current implementation, the stemmer does not perform compound word analysis; 
hence, the spelling checker also fails for compound word. 

Spelling checking of query words is straight-forward - each misspelled word is reported 
on-line to the user. For spelling checking of documents, a batch program is written which 
consists of the following sequence of steps, as shown in the Figure 9: 

1. Split out the words of the document. 

2. Cull the words for duplicates by sorting them. 

3. Perform stemming and lexicon lookup and accept all words that mapped to lexicon 
entries. 

4. Report all remaining words as potential spelling errors. 

This approach is similar to the one used in Unix Spelling Checker spe//[5, 33]. 

^Note that errors like improper suffixing and illegal word compounding may also go undetected like 
with most of the modern spelling checkers. However, these are not the “type” of spelling errors we are 
aiming to correct. 



Chapter 4 


Implementation 


This chapter deals with the implemeatation of the content analysis procedure for Indian 
languages. We present an overview of various issues and difficulties involved in implement- 
ing the information structures and features that were identified to be potentially useful 
as part of an information retrieval system for Indian languages in the earlier chapters. A 
more detailed description of some of the important modules used in the implementation 
can be found in Appendix C. The source code is available in public domain. More details 
can be obtained from that. 

The most important and complex part of the implemented content analysis scheme 
is the stemming algorithm. Hence, most part of this chapter is devoted to the details of 
implementation of the stemming algorithm. At the end of the chapter we look into the 
other components. 


4.1 Stemming 


As we discussed earlier, our approach to stemming involves a four step process - excep- 
tional word lookup, suffix truncation, recoding and lexicon lookup. At least, the second 
and third steps can be hard-coded using either a series of lookup tables or a set of switch 
or if-else statements. The hard-coded approach has its advantages - hard-coded analyzers 
tend to be very efficient and fast - which is really important in user-oriented interactive 
information retrieval system. But at the same time, they are difficult to maintain. When 
we are developing a stemmer for a new language, its handy to be able to add new suffixes, 
new rules and new stems to the stemmer or delete some without too much work. 

With this motivation, the developed program for stemming is kept general. It is totally 
input-driven. It accepts an exceptional word dictionary, a suffix dictionary, a recoding rule 
dictionary, and a lexicon of valid root words, and performs stemming on input words. To 
use this stemmer for other languages, the only thing one has to do is to supply these 
dictionaries. The fact that such a generalized analyzer tends to be typically little slower 
than a hard-coded one, is a small price payed for its generality and easy-extendibility. 
Once the language is stable, i.e., the stemming rules are completely developed and tested, 
one can always go back and hard-code a stemmer, if it’s really necessary to speed it up. 
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To speed up the stemming process, our stemming tool has two components : a compiler 
and an analyzer. The compiler component takes various dictionaries in the format provided 
by the linguist or the system manager, and generates a set of tables and data structures 
from these. These tables are then used by the analyzer component to perform the actual 
stemming. Figure 10 shows how these two components interact. 

The remainder of this section presents important details of these two components of 
the developed stemming tool, along with the underlying theory wherever necessary. The 
details of lexicon implementation are postponed to the next section. 

4.1.1 Suffix Dictionary 

The suffix dictionary provides a list of all valid word suffixes grouped into different cat- 
egories. All suffixes belonging to a particular category behave similarly in terms of the 
way stems change their spelling when these suffixes are atached. Each category is iden- 
tified by a category-code, basically a positive integer. The recoding step uses the suffix 
category-code as an index into the applicable recoding rules. 

The specific format used for suffix dictionary file is as follows. It contains a list of 
entries, where each entry is a category-code followed by suffixes belonging to that category. 
Single entry may spread across lines; but each entry should start on a different line. 
Comments can occur any where on any line and they start with a %; the part of the line 
starting with a % is neglected. The reader is referred to Appendix B for examples that 
provide a more clear picture of this format. 

The compiler component of the stemming tool generates a trie of reverse suffixes from 
the suffix dictionary. This data structure allows a rapid matching of word suffixes[26, 18]. 
Each node of the trie is represented by a vector whose subscripts run from 0 to M, where 
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001 ni nuMci 

003 ki peY 

004 wO 

005 10 lAgA 



A suffix dictionary 

excerpt The inverse suffix trie 

Figure 11: An example of inverse suffix trie 


M is the size of the alphabet^. The 0th element in this vector is used only for “external” 
nodes and contains the category-code of the suffix to which it corresponds. Other vector 
elements are pointers to child nodes within the trie. Example given in Figure 11 makes 
these points more clear. 

The trie is then written to a file, which will be read later by the analyzer component. 
The analyzer component uses the trie for detecting the longest valid suffix of a given word. 
The specific trie insertion and lookup algorithms used are given in Appendix C. 


4.1.2 Rule-based Recoding 

The stem recoding step involves altering the stem resulted after a suffix has been cut off, 
to get the root word. In rule-based recoding, this step is performed based on an ordered 
set of context-sensitive transformational rules. These rules are provided by a language 
expert and are expressed in a regular expression like language. 

The compiler component constructs a set of state machines which simulate these rules. 
It prints tables describing these state machines on a separate file. The analyzer reads this 

*In our case, M is 52. Note that some of the letters, e.g., z and Z, are not used in the encoding scheme 
given in Appendix A. Even then, M is kept 52 to keep the implementation independent of the encoding 
scheme. 
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machine 

rule-group 

rule 

pattern 

expr 

cat.expr 

term 


action 

repl 

suLcat-codes 

character 


— »• rule^roup machine 
I rule-group 

rule rule-group 
I rule EORG 

— > pattern ; action : suLcat-codes 
[“] [expr] { [expr] > [expr] [$] 

— expr I cat-expr 
I cat-expr 

cat-expr term 
I term 
— >■ C expr ] 

I ( expr ) 

I character 

—* repl : number , number 
-+ string , repl 
I string 

— ► number , sujff-cat_codes 
I number 

^a|...|z|A|...lZ|0|# 


Figure 12: Grammar of Recoding Rules Specification 

file and runs the state machines to perform stem recoding. In the following paragraphs, 
we describe the format used for expressing rules; we also provide a brief description of the 
procedures used for constructing and running the state machines. These procedures are 
given, in more detail, in Appendix C. 


Rules Specification 


The grammar used to recognize a recoding rules specification is summarized in Figure 12. 

Each rule is specified on a single line and has three parts separated by colons - a 
pattern part, an action part and a suffix category-codes part. The action (essentially a 
string replacement) as specified in the action part is performed on a given stem only when 
the specified pattern is found in the stem and the suffix category-code matches one of the 
category-codes specified in the category-codes part. Spaces can freely occur anywhere in 
a rule except within the pattern part. 

Rules are grouped into rule-groups and the order of rule-groups is important as noted 
in the previous chapter. However, within a group, the order of rules is not important and 
it is assumed that in any given case atmost one of the rules in a particular rule-group are 
applicable. Rule-groups are separated by a line starting with a star ( ) in the input 
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file. This line can be used as a comment line or can be left as a blank line except for the 
first character. 

A pattern has the following shape; 

“ expri ■Cexpr2}expr3$ 

Each component of this is optional except { and 

• The uparrow anchors the pattern to the start of the word. For example, the pattern 
~an matches the an in and, but not the an in hang. 

• The dollar sign anchors the pattern to the end of the word. The pattern an$ matches 
the an in fan, but not the one in and or hang. 

• expri actually matches the part of the word that is subjected to replacement whereas 
txpT\ and exprz determine the context. For example, the pattern {a} matches any 
a in character but the pattern h{a} matches only the first a and the pattern {a}ct 
matches only the second a. 

Each expression is just a series of letters (a. .z and A . . Z) and metacharacters ( [ ] ( 
) I # C < >). A simplest expression is just a series of letters like and which matches the 
sequence of same letters in the input. The metacharacters can be used to describe more 
complex strings - 

• The vertical bar I is used for alteration. Two expressions separated by a ! recognize 
a match of the first expression OR a match of the second. The expression either I or 
matches either either or or. 

• Brackets [ ] are used for grouping. The expression Cblmjat matches both bat and 
mat. 

• Parentheses are used to show optional parts. The expression ba(na)na matches two 
strings : bana and banana. 

In addition, the metacharacters < and > are used to provide a simple macro support. 
Ma.cro definitions are listed at the beginning of the file as simple name-text pairs. These 
ma.cros, then, can be used in an expression by writing the macro name enclosed in < and 
>. Macro expansion is done by simply replacing a <name> by the corresponding text. Two 
wildcard characters i and • axe used to provide implicit macros. A i matches any letter 
representing a consonent in the language of interest and a <1 matches an vowel. Using this 
two characters than writing otherwise using macro facility or not reduces the number of 
states in the resulting state-machine. 


State Machine 

Finite state automaton or finite state machine is a well known conceptual tool used for 
recognizing strings matching a given pattern. Ofcourse, we need to do much more than 
pattern recognition which is achieved by adding some sort of an extra layer to a simple 
state-machine. Strictly speaking, an FSM consists of the following: 
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• A finite set of states. 

• A finite set of input alphabet. 

• A set of transitions from one state to another. Each transition is labeled with a 
character from the input alphabet. 

• A special start state. 

• A set of final or accepting states. 

A deterministic finite automaton (or DFA) is a finite state machine in which each 
transition has a non-£ label and no two transitions from a given state have the same label. 
More general type of state machine is a nondeterministic finite automaton (or NFA). An 
NFA has no limitations on the number and type of transitions. Two outgoing transitions 
can have the same label, and the transitions can be labeled with a e. An £-tansition 
matches an empty string and hence is taken without advancing the input and is always 
taken - regardless of the input character. 

As one can see, an NFA can be an awkward data structure to use. Theoretically an 
NFA often has fewer states than an equivalent DFA because it can have more transitions 
from a single state than a DFA has. Nonetheless, this sort of NFA is difficult to construct 
and represent in a computer program. For our purposes of compajision, NFA can have 
many more states than an equivalent DFA, and it is difficult to write a driver (i.e., the 
analyzer part) that can use it directly. 

These problems are solved by creating state machine in a two step process. First, an 
NB'A representing the input rules is constructed which is then converted into a DFA. 


Using State Machines for Recoding 

As mentioned above, recoding process is governed by a sequence of groups of rules, with 
the order of rules within a group unimportant. State machines are used for performing 
recoding based on these rules as follows. One DFA is used to simulate each rule group; 
and all the DFAs are connected to form a sequential chain. The recoding process involves 
running these machines, in sequence, on the given stem. For a single stem, a machine can 
result in multiple possible stems (this depends totally on the rules specification). Hence, 
at the end, a set of possible roots for the given stem are generated. A lexicon lookup later 
selects the correct root. 


Constructing State Machines 

To build the chain of state machines, the compiler part first constructs NFAs from the 
input rule specifications using a scheme similar to Thompson’s constructior^Z]. A machine 
built with siich construction has several useful characteristics : 

• All the machines that recognize individual patterns - no matter how complicated - 
have a single start state and a single end state. 
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• No state has more than two outgoing transitions. 

• There are only three possibilities for the labels on the transitions : 

1. there is only one outgoing transition labeled with a single input character 

2. there is only one outgoing transition labeled with e 

3. there are two outgoing transitions labeled with e. 

There are never two outgoing transitions labeled with input characters, and there 
are never two transitions, one of which is labeled with an input character and the 
other with s. 


The following data structure uses these characteristics to implement an NFA state. 


/♦ Structure definition for an KFA state 
typedef struct nfa 

i 


int edge ; 

struct nfa ♦ next; 
struct nfa ♦ next 2; 
struct nfa ♦ rgedge; 
char ♦ replace; 

int strtPos; 

int endPos ; 

int ♦ catCodes ; 

> nfa^t; 


/♦ lable for edge; character, EMPTY or EPSILOM ♦/ 
/♦ next state (or MULL if none) ♦/ 

/♦ another next state if edge == EPSILOI ♦/ 

/* points to starting state of next rule-group ♦/ 
/♦ lULL if not accepting state, else a pointer ♦/ 
/♦ to the replacement string ♦/ 

/* strtPos and endPos together determine the ♦/ 

/♦ part of the stem to be replaced; included ♦/ 
/♦to simplify the program ♦/ 

/♦ category-codes of suffixes to which the ♦/ 

/♦ rule in this accepting state is applicable ♦/ 


The next field either points at the next state or is set to NULL if there are no outgoing 
edges. The next2 field is used only for states with two outgoing e edges. The edge field 
holds one of three values that determine what the lable looks like: 


• If there is a single outgoing edge labeled with an input character, edge holds that 
character. 

• If the state has an outgoing e edge, then edge holds EPSILOM. 

• If the state has no outgoing transitions, edge is set to EMPTY. 


The series of rgedge pointers put the machines simulating individual rule-groups to- 
gether into a chain. These edges connect the starting states of individual machines. 

The remaining fields are used only for accepting states and they contain values indi- 
cating ‘^not applicable’’ for nonaccepting states. The three fields replace, strtPos and 
endPos provide the string replacement to be done when that accepting state is reached. 
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And the catCodes field provides a list of suffix category- codes to which the original input 
rule is applicable. 

Once NFAs are constructed, the next step is to turn them into DFAs. The method 
used here is called subset construcfion[3]. The basic strategy is to make use of the fact 
that all NFA states connected with £-edges are effectively the same state. 

The following data structure is used for representing the DFA accepting states - 


/* structure for storing information on accepting states of DFAs 

* Values for all the four fields are copied from the corresponding 

* HFA states directly */ 
typedef struct accept 

chzur * replace ; 

iut strtPos, endPos; 

int * catCodes ; 

> accept_t; 

All the DFAs are represented together using three ajrays: 

DTrans - the DFA transition matrix, an array as wide as the input character set and 
as deep as the maximum number of states. DTrans[current-state][input-character] 
gives next-state. One additional column is used to indicate whether a particular 
state is a final (accepting) state; if so, it contains pointer to the corresponding entry 
in AStates. 

AStates “ array of type accept_t; contains information of the accepting states. For 
each accepting state it stores the information that is required for changing the stem 
(recoding) when that state is reached, in running the machine. 

RStart - As pointed out above, we are storing all the DFAs corresponding to different 
rule-groups in the same arrays (i.e., AStates and DTrans). The array RStart points 
to the starting states of individual machines in DTrans. 

The compiler component of the stemmer, then, prints these three tables describing the 
machines to perform recoding in a file, so that these can be read later by the analyzer 
component. 


Running the State Machines 

The analyzer component first reads the file written out by the compiler component. The 
three arrays DTrans, AStates, and RStart are kept in the main memory during the stem 
recoding process. 

Given a stem to recode, the state machines, each representing one group of rules, are 
run in sequence on the stem. Running one machine on a stem may result in multiple 
stems, because the rules themselves may indicate multiple possible string replacements. 
The following state machines in the chain are run on each of these stems. Running a state 
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machine is done in a non-greedy way, stopping once an accepting state is reached, at which 
point the string replacement as specified with that state is performed. 

At the end of running all the state machines on the given stem, the result is a set of 
possible roots of the original word. 

4.1.3 Recoding by Stem Ending Replacement 

In this approach, stem recoding is done by simply replacing a sequence of characters at the 
end of the stem by another sequence of characters. The rules for this string replacement are 
derived from paradigm tables supplied by the language expert. Root words are classified 
into different paradigm classes based the way the endings undergo spelling changes when 
particular suffixes are attached. Only one representative from each paradigm class is 
included in the paradigm tables file. 

Each entry in the paradigm tables file has the following format: 


i padu 



pad 

: 052, 

070 

pada 

: 060, 

062 

padu 

: 060, 

062 


The line starting with a # specifies a root word and each of the following lines specify 
the form it takes when suffixes belonging to a paricular set of suffix categories attach to 
it. Thus, the above shown entry indicates that the root padu takes the form pad when a 
suffix belonging to either of the categories 052 or 070 attaches to it; and the form pada 
when a suffix belonging to one of the categories 060 or 062 attaches to it etc. 

The compiler component generates a set of ending replacement rules for recoding from 
the paradigm tables file. The data structure used for a rule is as follows : 

/* structure definition for a stem recoding rule based on ending 
* replacement. */ 
typedef struct rcrule 
< 


ushort 

catCode; 

/♦ category code of suffixes ♦/ 

char 

♦oldEnd; 

/♦ eud to be stripped off */ 

char 

♦newEud; 

/* new end to be appended */ 

ushort 

minRootSize; 

mininuiii stem size for this */ 



/* rule to be applicable ♦/ 

rcrule^t ; 




Generating these rules is a simple and straight-forward process. Let us illustrate this by 
an example. The above shown paradigm table says that the root padu takes the form pada 
when suffixes of categories 060 or 062 are attached to it. So, in the recoding step, when 
the stem pada has to be recoded, given that the stripped oflF suffix belongs to the suffix 
category with category-code 062, we must get back padu. This can be done by replacing 
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the ending a by u. So, the resulting replacement rule is : when the suffix category-code is 
062 replace stem ending a by u, subjected to the condition that the stem has minimum 2 
syllables. The syllable count is approximated by counting the number of vowels. 

Thus the paradigm tables file entry shown above results in the following list of rules : 


catCode 

oldEnd 

newEnd 

minRootSize 

052 

NULL 

u 

2 

060 

NULL 

NULL 

2 

060 

a 

u 

2 

062 

NULL 

NULL 

2 

062 

a 

u 

2 

070 

NULL 

u 

2 


A rule with catCode c, oldEnd o, newEnd n and miziRootSize m is interpreted as 
follows: The rule can be used to recode a stem only when the suffix that was cut off 
belongs to the suffix category with category-code c and it applies only if the stem contains 
at least n syllables. To apply the rule, the ending of the stem, if it matches with o is 
replaced by n, A NULL value for the field oldEnd means that no ending is cut, but the 
newEnd is simply attached; and a NULL value for nevEnd means that oldEnd is simply cut 
and nothing is attached back to the stem. However, when both oldEnd and newEnd are 
NULL, it means that the stem is left unchanged. 

The compiler phase, in addition, does a little more processing to eliminate duplicate 
and redundant entries. The following steps are performed for this purpose : 

• If a rule has both the oldEnd and newEnd fields equal, that rule is eliminated. This 
case is possible only when oldEnd = newEnd = NULL. Such a rule means that the root 
word does not change in its stem form. An additional step, which involves looking 
up the lexicon immediately after a suffix is deleted, is introduced into the stemming 
algorithm to take care of all such rules. 

• If two entries have all the fields same, only one of them is preserved. 

• If two or more rules have all the fields same, except for minRootSize, only the one 
with the least value of minRootSize is preserved. 

These rules are then sorted on the increasing order of the field catCode and written 
onto a file. This file is read later by the analyzer part to perform stemming. 


4.1.4 Exceptional Words List 

An exceptional words list is required to handle all the cases when the regular stemming 
process fails to obtain the root of a word. Each line in the input file contains a root and its 
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all possible surface word forms. As with other files, comment and blank lines may appear 
anywhere in the file. The input exceptional words file is compiled into an array excepList 
whose entries have the following structure: 

/♦ structure definition for the stemming exceptional list entry ♦/ 
typedef struct excep 

char ♦ word; /♦ a word ♦/ 

char ♦ root; /♦ and its root ♦/ 

} excep.t; 

The array itself is sorted in alphabetical order on the field word so that a simple binary 
search is possible. 


4.2 Lexicon 

In this section, we look into the implementation details of the lexicon. In its simple ab- 
straction, the process of lexicon lookup involves testing set membership. The requirement 
that it should be space-efficient and fast makes the problem complex. Literature suggests 
many possible data structures for implementing a lexicon [5, 15, 33, 37, 38, 41]. The best 
approach for our application appears to be a probabilistic hashing technique similar to 
the one used in Unix spelling checker program spell[5, 33]. 

Essentially, the technique involves replacing each lexicon entry by a hashed version of 
it. This hashed version is referred to as the check hash. The check hash can be significantly 
shorter than the average lexicon entry, thereby reducing storage requirements. The length 
of the check hash is fixed, which simplifies the dictionary structure and the program used 
to access it. Unfortunately, it is possible that two words will produce the same check hash. 
Such possibiUty of hash collision rules out the use of this technique in some applications; 
whereas in our application some occasional collisions may be acceptable. A check hash 
collision during lexicon creation will result in no errors. But during its use, a collision 
between a misspelled word and a lexicon entry may cause the misspelled word to be 
accepted. This is clearly undesirable, but provided that the frequency of errors is less, the 
overall quality of the system will not be significantly affected. 

Suppose that we wish to test membership in a lexicon of v words and the algorithm 
uses b bit long hash code, then the possibility of false acceptance will be Assuming 
that we typically have a vocabulary of 50,000 words and accepted error rate once in 5000 
words, we need a 28 bit long hash code. To make the program simpler, we select a multiple 
of 8 bits hash code, that is 32 bits. With this choice now the error rate would be once in 
a lack words and the required memory is just 50,000 * 4 bytes or 200 Kbytes which allows 
us to keep the full lexicon in the main memory itself. This small lexicon can be read from 
disk quickly. 

Let us now summarize how the lexicon lookup works. Initially the list of words L is 
given. The compiler component of the stemmer calculates the check hash value h{w) for 
every w Q L, sorts the resulting list of check hash values and writes onto a secondary file. 
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Figure 13; Lexicon - (a) Compilation: Building the Check Hash List (b) Analysis: Search- 
ing the Lexicon 

Before any searching operation, the analyzer component reads this file into main memory. 
Now given a word x, its check hash k{x) is calculated and the hash list is searched for 
h(x) using binary search. 

One should recognize the importance of the hash function in this approach. It should 
be sufficiently “random” and “uniform”. References [19, 26] provide a various techniques 
for designing good hash functions and present some hash functions. The hash function 
used in this implementation is given in Appendix C. 

The following two tests are designed to evaluate the performance of the hash funtion. 

1. One simple test is to count collisions daring the lexicon creation. Surprisingly, when 
this hashing function is used for a preliminary Telugu lexicon having around 15000 
words, it doesn’t result in even a single collision. 

2. Generally, a misspelled word would be a minor variation of the correct word and 
possible stems generated during stemming a given word would all differ in a character 
or two. So, a small program is written to produce minor variations of words in the 
lexicon by performing transformations like 

• changing a letter 

• inserting a new letter 

• deleting a letter 

• swapping two adjacent letters 
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This program was run on 1000 words randomly chosen from the words in the lexicon 
and generated a total of 8,32,196 words. The lexicon lookup of these words reported 
that 1560 of them were in the lexicon; 1421 really were, while 139 were not. Thus 
the algorithm showed up 0.017% error rate - quite reasonable in practice. 


4.3 Others 

The implementation of other parts of our content analysis scheme is relatively simple. 
This section provides short notes on these. 


Exclusion Words Exclusion words are simply listed out in the exclusion words dictio- 
nary file. Each line may contain many words. There can be blank lines and comment 
lines (lines that start with a X) which are neglected. Words are collected into a simple 
sequential list and sorted. A binary search is performed on this list to identify if a given 
word is in EWD. 


Synonyms Synonym Dictionary groups stems into concept classes. Each line in the 
file contains a list of equivalent stems. The first stem in the list is used as the concept 
identifier. As with many other linguistic files that we are using, comment lines or blank 
lines may appear anywhere in the SD file. 

The file is read and compiled into a list of stem-concept pairs and sorted in the alpha- 
betically increasing order of words. A binary search is performed to get the concept name 
associated with a given stem, if one such exists. 


Phrases Phrase dictionary groups concept terms into phrases and gives them some 
mnemonic identifiers. Since different phrases may be synonyms, each mnemonic concept 
identifier may identify many phrases. Each phrase is specified as a sequence of at most 4 
concept terms separated by spaces and enclosed in braces, like { reYlu pramAxaM } and 
each line contains a mnemonic identifier followed by a list of phrases. This file is read and 
compiled into a list having entries of the following structure: 

/♦ Structure delinitioa lor entries in the list ol phrases ♦/ 
typedef struct phrase 
< 

char econcept; /♦ the mneumonic identilier */ 

char etensfTERMS.PER.PHRASE] ; /* the list of terms comprising 

the phrase */ 

)■ phrase_t; 

This structure stores the information pertaining to a single given phrase. 

In our phrase processing procedure, all phrase components must be present within the 
boundaries of the same sentence in a document before the corresponding phrase identifier is 
assigned to the document. No restriction is imposed on the order or position of the various 
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Figure 14: Phrase Detection and Matching 


phrase components within a sentence. Accordingly, the algorithm for phrase finding is 
completely straightforward. It takes a sentence (in the form it appears after the exclusion 
word deletion, stemming and synonym translation) as input, and outputs the identifiers 
of the phrases recognized in the sentence. It proceeds using the general strategy given in 
Figure 14. 

It considers the phrases one by one - matches the first component of a phrase with each 
term in the given sentence; the second component is then matched, and so on. For each 
phrase, the search terminates when either no further terms are present in the sentence, or 
when all components of the phrase have been processed, or when no matches are found in 
the given sentence for a given component. If a particular phrase is found in a sentence, 
the mnemonic identifier of the phrase is attached to the list of phrases recognized. 




Chapter 5 


WAIS to Support Document 
Retrieval in Telugu 


The Wide Area Informatioa Servers (WAIS)[9] system, is a set of products supplied by 
different vendors to help end-users find and retrieve information over networks. The 
information can be text, images, voice, or formatted documents. Thinking Machines, 
Apple Computer, and Dow Jones were the ones initially implemented this system for use 
by business executives. These products are becoming more widely available from various 
companies. 

WAIS, at present, supports text retrieval only in English. However, it can be easily 
extended for other languages also. Our interest, in this thesis, is to make WAIS usable 
for text retrieval in Indian languages. It is easy to see that supplying a content analysis 
algorithm and designing a scheme for representing the foreign language script in Roman 
letters, any existing information retrieval system can be extended to support text retrieval 
in other languages. 

To demonstrate the feasibility of this technique and to make available a practical 
document retrieval system for Indian languages, we attempted to extend WAIS to support 
document retrieval in Telugu. In this chapter, we first discuss the components and features 
of WAIS that are of interest to us, and then we describe the major difficulties faced and 
solutions used in the integration process. 


5.1 An Overview of WAIS 

The WAIS system architecture has three major components: 

• the user workstation 

• the servers 

• the communication protocol 
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Servers are accessible on a network. A server has some database of documents that can 
be queried and retrieved from. Servers may also have an additional database containing 
information about other servers. Servers accept the queries from the user workstations 
and try to find documents that contain those words and phrases and rank them based on 
heuristics. Workstations find appropriate information for the user by contacting, probing, 
and negotiating with information servers. They communicate with the servers using an 
extended version of a standard protocol Z39.5o[48]. 

We are interested only in the way the servers identify the relevant documents for given 
queries. Other parts of the architecture like the protocol and the clients or user interfaces 
are not of an immediate interest. The following paragraphs describe briefly the indexing 
and searching schemes of WAIS. 


Index Record 


WAIS uses an inverted indexing scheme that is not very different from any existing index- 
ers. The index record for each document collection comprises of six secondary files. For a 
document collection named “sample” these files would be - 


sample.inv 

sample.dct 

sample.doc 

sample.fn 

sample, hi 

sample.src 


- the index file 

- the dictionary file 

- the document table file 

- the file name table file 

- the headlines file 

- the source description file 


The Source Description File The source description file stores information on the 
document collection. It is used for accessing the document collection. It contains infor- 
mation like how to contact the server of this document collection, the name to use to 
refer to the document collection, the service cost, and a list of important keywords of the 
document collection to give an idea of the subject area of the document collection. This 
is an ASCII file and addtional information may be put into it if needed. 


The File Name Table File The document store consists of a set of secondary files. 
The file name table file contains information of the different files in the document store. 
The information includes a file name, its type (like a text file or an image file etc), the 
write date of the file etc. 

The Document Table File In WAIS, each file in the document store may contain a 
single document or multiple documents. The document table file, for a particular docu- 
ment collection, provides information on all the documents in the collection. Each entry 
corresponds to one document and contains information like the name of the file that con- 
tains this document, position in the file where this document starts, the length of the 
document in number of characters etc. 
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The Headlines File WAIS attaches to each document a headline; this headline can, 
for example, be the title of the article if the document is a newspaper or journal article. 
This file stores the list of headlines one corresponding to each document. As a response to 
a user query, the headlines of the relevant documents are given. Then the user may select 
the documents that he finds interesting which are retrieved from the document store and 
presented to the user. 


The Index File This file is the core of the index record. It contains a set of “postings” 
one corresponding to each index term. Each posting is an index term followed by a list of 
entries that represent in which documents this term has occured and the corresponding 
weight. 


The Dictionary File The index term entries in the index file are of varying length. 
This presents difficulties during searching. To speed up the searching process an additional 
dictionary file is used. This file uses a 2-level B-tree data structure. Each entry contains 
an index term and a pointer to the entry in the index file that corresponds to this index 
term. Each entry is, thus, of fixed length. The entries are in alphabetical order of terms. 

Indexing 

The indexer is composed of front-end and back-end. The front-end parses the input file 
for words and creates the filename, headline and document table entries during parsing. 
The words are then passed to the back-end. 

The back-end accumulates words in a memory hashtable. This hashtable is flushed 
after accumulating certain number of words to an intermediate index file. All these inter- 
mediate files are merged at the end into the existing index file of the document collection 
and the dictionary file is modified accordingly. 

Searching 

The search engine also has a front-end and a back-end. A given user query is parsed 
for its keywords by the front-end. It then passes these keywords to the backend. The 
backend searches the dictionary file for these keywords and the “postings” corresponding 
to each of the keywords are then obtained from the index file. These postings give the 
information on in which documents the keywords occur and the corresponding weights. 
The front-end then uses this information to rank the documents. Following a lookup of 
headline, document table and file name files, the details of the high ranking documents 
are handed over to the user. 
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5.2 Integration 

In this .section, we look into the issues and problems that arose in extending WAIS to 
support document retrieval in Telugu. 

We aim at making as few changes as possible to the existing WAIS software. Also, 
whatever changes we make should not aflPect the performance of the system at other places. 


Encoding. For the purpose of indexing and searching, WAIS converts the words in the 
input documents and queries into small case letters. The hashtable scheme used by the 
back-end of the indexer is based on assumption that the words contain only small case 
letters and the index and dictionary file strctures are also designed to store words in small 
case letters only. But with our Roman encoding scheme for Indian languages, both capital 
letters and small case letters are used to represent letters of Indian languages. Hence, to 
be able to use WAIS for Indian languages also, we have to modify the code at all these 
places to allow capital case letters also. But the aim is to avoid such major changes to the 
code. 

This problem is solved by an additional encoding/decoding step to the front-ends of the 
indexer and the search engine. In this step, the words in Indian language are converted 
to a representation which uses small case Roman letters only. This conversion step is 
simple, the letters which are already in lower case axe copied as they are and the letters 
in upper case are replaced by the corresponding lower case letter followed by a z. This 
conversion process is reversible. For example, the word AyurvExaM will be converted to 
SLzyurvazxaznz and hOmiyOpaui to ho 2 miyozpavi. 


Content Analysis. WAIS itself does not use any complicated content analysis proce- 
dures for English documents. Few changes to the front-ends of the indexer and search 
engine were required to integrate the content analysis procedures for Indian languages 
into WAIS. When indexing (or searching for) documents in Telugu, the front-end passes 
the documents (or queries) to the content analysis procedure shown in Figure 3 which 
returns a set of keywords. These keywords are then passed as usual to the back-end after 
converting them to the lower case letter representation. 


Marking Telugu Words. A document collection or database may contain both English 
and Telugu documents. In such cases, it becomes necessary to distinguish between the 
English and Telugu words stored in the index file and the dictionary file. Otherwise, the 
system may retrieve an English document as a response to a Telugu query. To make it 
possible to differentiate between words from different languages, an additional field into 
the dictionary and index file structures has to be introduced. This requires changes at 
many places in the WAIS code. This is not attempted primarily because of two reasons: 

• It is generally not the case that a same document collection will contain multiple 
language documents. 
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• It is too rare that a proper Telugu (or any Indian language) word represented in 
the lower case letter scheme has a letter sequence that constitutes a proper English 
word. 


Changes to Query Format. WAIS uses the standard Z39.50 protocol with few ex- 
tensions for the communication between clients and servers on the network. The packet 
format that a client uses to send a search request to a server has Reids for the document 
collection name, the query, etc., but it does not have any field that can be used to specify 
the language of the query. But the server has to know whether a particular search request 
is in English or Telugu; it applies content analysis procedure if the search is in Telugu. 
Alternative is to perform the content analysis and the encoding to lower case representa- 
tion at the client itself and send the resulting keywords as the query in the packet. This 
solution is not feasible because it requires the client also have the content analysis software 
and the different linguistic files. Since each document collection may have a different set 
of linguistic data files, such solution is impractical. 

The solution adopted is to append the string “<telugu>” at the front for the queries 
in Telugu before they are written into packets. On the server side, the front end of the 
search engine knows that the query is in Telugu by seeing the string “<telugu>” at the 
beginning of the query. It then can apply the content analysis and transliteration to lower 
case representation before the keywords are searched in the index and dictionary files. 

No other major modifications to the WAIS code are required. The result is a practical 
and immediately usable distributed information retrieval system for Telugu. To use this 
system for any other Indian language, the only thing one has to do is to supply the required 
linguistic data files and dictionaries for that language. 


Chapter 6 


Conclusions 


In this concluding chapter, we briefly summarize the work reported in this thesis; we also 
consider various extensions possible to this work and identify places for further reasearch 
and exploration. 


6.1 Summary of This Work 

In this section, we provide a brief summary of the contributions of this work. In this 
thesis, we aimed at making available a practical information retrieval system for Indian 
languages. By designing a content analysis scheme suitable for texts in Indian languages 
and scheme for representing Indian languages’ text in Roman letters, any existing infor- 
mation retrieval system can be easily extended to support retrieval in Indian languages 
also. We demonstrated this by extending WAIS to support text retrieval in Telugu. 

For the content analysis of documents in Indian languages, we designed a four step 
process comprising of - 


• Common word deletion 

• Stemming 

• Synonym recognition 

• Phrase detection. 


Simple and straight-forward approaches, that are proven to perforin reasonably well, are 
adapted from literature and earlier implemented systems, for the latter ^ 

the case of stemming, none of the existing techniques could be directly used for Indian 
languages, because of their relatively complex morphological structure. In this work, 
we developed and implemented a space-efficient and fast stemming algorithm for Indian 

languages. 

The implemented content analysis procedure is then int^rated into WAIS to mate 
it support Lumeat retrieval in Indian languajee. The Snal system is then thoroughly 
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tested for Telugu. The system caja be directly used for any other Indian language by 
providing the required linguistic data files, namely a list of common words, a list of word 
suffixes and recoding rules (or paradigm tables), the lexicon, a synonym dictionary and a 
phrase dictionary. No changes to the code are required. 


6.2 Scope for Further Work 

This work is just a first step towards a new direction and can be continued in several ways. 
Many immediate and straight-forward extensions are possible and there is a lot of scope 
for further study. 


Statistical Data Generation. In preparing a common word dictionary, a synonym dic- 
tionary, and a phrase dictionary, we suggested that the system manager may use various 
statistical information on the particular document collection of interest. Various statis- 
tically based measures for ‘term significance’, ‘term synonymity’ and ‘term co-occurence’ 
have been suggested [42, 43, 45, 46]. A survey of these statistical measures could be per- 
formed and programs could be developed for generating various statistical data of interest 
to the system mangager. 

Syntax-based Phrase Recognition. The phrase recognition scheme used in this im- 
plementation is not fully automatic, in the sense that, it is based on a dictionary of 
candidate phrases developed a priori by the system manager. Alternatively, completely 
automatic syntax based phrase recognition procedure could be used. Literature suggests 
various possible approaches in this direction[13, 22]. The applicabily of these syntax based 
techniques for generating phrases, instead of single words, as index terms, for Indian lan- 
guages has to be studied. In particular, approaches that do not place additional burdens 
on the lexicon (for example, lexicon supplying syntactic information on root words) have 
to be studied. 

We suggest here one possibility that can be explored further. The motivation for this 
approach comes from combining the ideas of [24], [16, 17] and [8]. The technique involves 
using a dictionary of permissible syntactic formats for phrases. For example, we can specify 
that a sequence of 2 or more nouns or a sequence of one or more adjectives followed by a 
noun as some permissible formats. The phrase recognition procedure involves identifying 
a sequence of words in the document or query text that confirms to a permissible syntactic 
format as specified in this dictionary. The required syntactic information on words can be 
obtained without using a lexicon that supplies this information, using a two step algorithm 

as folIows[8, 16, 17]: 

In the first step, the words of the oripnal text are treated in isolation, in the second 
step the context is taken into consideration. The first step uses the fact that some word 
suffixes can be used to characterize the part-of-speech of the words, e.g., in English, words 
ending with able are mostly adjectives like probable, words ending with f y ^e mostly 
verbs like modify and words ending with ure are mostly nouns Uke closure. There a,re, 
ofcourse, exceptions to these regularities (e.g., disable is a verb) which can be handle 
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as exceptions. The suffix dictionary can contain such syntactic information along with the 
suffixes. 

Though in the first step, a certain recognition of parts-of-speech is possible, the second 
step can obtain more useful information. This step handles the words whose syntactic 
information could not be obtained in the first step, based on a set of context rules. For 
example, in English, one can give rules like this: 

art Z F => art N F 

AZ* => AN* 


where Z means “unknown part-of-speach”, F is a function word, art an article, A an 
adjective, N a noun. Thus, the first rule would recognize a word w in the context, e.g., 
“the w is . . as a noun, and the second rule would recognize w in “. . good w.” as 
a noun. 

T he applicablity of such techniques and the required rules have to be further studied. 
Phrase recognition by such approach has an advantage that, it does not require any prior 
set up phrsise dictionaries of the kind we used, which implies that it can be used irrespective 
of the subject field of the document collection. 


Error Evaluation of the Stemming Algorithm. The stemming algorithm imple- 
mented shows up a reasonably good performance in terms of the memory requirements 
and speed. It is fast enough because all the required data (i.e., the suffix trie, recoding 
rules etc.) lies in the main memory except for the lexicon, if it is too large for a particular 
language; and the main memory and disk space requirements are also not much. However, 
a study of the rate of erroneous performance of this algorithm and the corresponding ef- 
fects on the system performance could be taken up. Such a study may help to compare the 
efficacy of different possible stemming algorithms or to indicate the most fruitful places 
for further improvements. 

There are two kinds of stemming errors to consider: overstemming and 
undersfemming(32]. The former occurs when two unrelated words are stemmed to a 
common root and results in the retrieval of irrelevant documents through matching of 
unrelated terms. The second kind of error occurs when a word is not stemmed to a root 
to which it should be, and leads to omission of relevant material by not matching related 
terms. While the former results in lower precision, the latter leads to lower recall. 

The performance of the algorithm could be studied in stages - how it performs if 
no recoding step is used, if no lexicon lookup is used etc. — to observe the importance 
of various steps Involved in the algorithm. This study could be performed on various 
languages and steps that really do not improve the performance could be deleted for a 
particular language. 
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Performance Evaluation. The system performance could be studied conducting large 
scale experiments. Such a study should start with a large collection (at least 500) of doc- 
uments on a particular subject area and all the required linguistic data files. Parameters 
like precision and recall that quantify the retrieval effectiveness are of particular interest. 
To base experiments on these parameters, one should have a priori a list of queries and 
a list of documents in the document collection that are relevant to those queries. Vari- 
ous parameters can be evaluated on each of the queries and can be averaged. Such an 
experiment can serve as a feasibility study and can also provide a base for identifying the 
possibilities for various improvements. 


No 
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Appendix A 


The Encoding Scheme 


The modern Telugu alphabet consists of 51 letters, 16 of which are vowels and the others are 
consonentii, Using both upper and lower case Roman alphabet, we have 52 letters. Hence a 
one-to-one mapping of Telugu letters to English letters is possible. But, it is better to have a 
representation sceme that represents Telugu letters in the corresponding orthographically related 
tetters in English. Such a scheme is easy to use and fast to learn. The encodiijg scheme given here 
is based on the scheme used in ylnasarajtafS]. 
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Figure 15; The Encoding Scheme for Telugu 
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Appendix B 


Sample Dictionaries 


This apprmiix gives & sample set of various linguistic dictionaries, identified to be of use in the 
context of document retrieval systems in this work. The maan purpose of this is to give a more clear 
picture of the specific formats used for various dictionary files. It also provides an approximate 
estimation of the sise of such dictionaries required for a particular language. 

No samples are given for dictionaries like exclusion words dictionary, synonym dictionary, 
lexicon etc., which use simple formats, as explained in Chapter 4. 

Suffix Dictionary 


Compiling an almost complete set of word suffixes for Telugu is one major part of this work. A 
prtlitntnary list of simple word suffixes (of the kind that is required for an iterative suffix truncation 
algorithm) is base*! on the Telugu grammar presented in [27, 28]. This list is then compiled i^o a 
one-clasa list of suffixes as required by our longest-match algorithm. The resulting set of suffixes 
is then tested against a large collection of words from various magazine and newspaper articles 
and btxiks. The present experimental list contains about 750 suffixes, mostly that get attached to 
verb and noun roots. This resulted in an inverse suffix trie of about 1750 nodes. Each node being 
represented by a vector of 53 two-byte elements, the trie occupies about 185 Kbytes of memory 

space. 

Shown below is a partial set of verb suffixes from the developed suffix dictionary for Telugu. 


% 

% 

X 


Verb Suffixes 


% ever, Telugu verb has a finite for. and a * 

% finite for. is on. that can stand a. the .am verb of a sentence and 

% occur before a final pause (full stop). * ^^e'^^rsSJit 

X as a »ain verb ant rarely occurs before a final pau . 

X e. axe. accordingly, classified as ones that attach to finite forms and 

X ones that attach to non-finite-forns. 


X 

X 

X 


Suffixes that attach to finite for. verbs 
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% Most of fini^9 fora 7ort>s caa fea aaalyzQd ia'to * 

% »«rb st«a ■*• t«a>« saffix + personal suffix 

% Tons, suffixes depend on the tense. And personal suffixes get attached 
X based on the person, nuaber and gender of the subject of the sentence. 


X Past tense suffixes »ith personal suffixes attached to them 

OBO Ann Ena A»u E*a Ada Edu iMxi iHxE inaxi inaru 
Az^ Eru Amu AM Emu Ql Aji 

051 nAnu nA»u nAdu niMxi niMxE ninaxi 
nAau nAN nAru nAjri 

0B2 dAnu dAvu dAdu daxi daxE 
dAnu dAM dAru dAyi 

X Future-habitual tense suffixes sith personal suffixes attached to them. 

X (The future-habitual tense is so called because it has two meanings. 

X It can express an action or state that sill take palce in the future, 

X or an action or state that is habitual. 

X Eg. Avulu pAlu iswAji. 

X can mean either 'The cows will give milk’ or 'Cows give milk’.) 

060 sAnu wAvu sAdu wuMxi wOMxi wOMxO 
wAmu WAN wAru wApi 

061 tAnu tAvu tAdu tuNxi tOKxi tOMxO 
tAmu tAM tAru tAjri 


X legative suffixes sith personal suffixes attached to them. 

X (The formation of a verb paradigm in the negative tense rather than the 
X use of a sperate word or particle negation as in English, Hindi and 
X manj other languages, legative verbas of this type are in the future 
X habitual tense and negate the affirmative verb occoring in this tense, 

X corresponding to English ’does not.. / will not..’ 

070 anu avu adu axu 
amu aK arn 

anuKxi anunnAzu anunnAvu anunnAmu snunnAN 

071 nu vu dtt XU 
mu M ru 

X Imperative suffixes - The imperative forms of verbs carry two suffixes: 
X 2nd person singular and 2nd person plural and they occur in both the 
X affirmative and the negative. The meaning conveyed by the imperative 
X in the singular is informal or impolite. The imperative plural is used 
X for politeness when addressing one person or without any reference to 
X degrees of politeness when addressing a number of person. 
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070 u aXdi 
aXu aJcaHdi 

071 «di 

ktt kaKdi 

X Hortativa saffixas - Hortative is aa imperative that inclades the 
X speaker or the addresser also. In English, it occurs in expressions 
X like 'let ns go*, 'let ns do' etc. This kind of expression is conveyed 
X in Telugu by adding to the verb stem the hortative snffix 'xA' followed 
X by the Jirst person plural suffix 'nu' or 'M' 

062 xAK xAmu 

X Durative suffixes - Verbs in durative form express the aspect of 
X 'continuity' of an action or state in the present, past or future. 

X A durative finite verb has the following constituents - 
X basic stem ♦ w/t (durative suffix) + an ('to be') 

X + tA/tuM (tense snffix) + personal suffix 

060 wuMtAnu wuMtAvn woMtAdn wuHtuMxi 
■ruMtAru vuMtAmn vuNtAM wuMtAyi 

061 tuHtAnu tuKtAvn tuXtAdn tuMtuHxi 
tuMtAru tuKtAmn tuHtAM tuMtAyi 

X Polite Imperative suffixes - Finite verbs in polite imperative convey 
X a polite request; they are used only in thi case of an addressee with 
X ehoa the speaker is familiar. A polite imperative finite verb has 
X the following constituents - 
X hortative stem + the tense-mode suffix 'xu' 

X + 2ad person suffixes 'vu' and 'ru' 

062 xuvu xuru 

X 

X Suffixes that attach to non-finite verbs 

X 

X Ion-finite verbs can be classified into two types of participles - 
X Conjunctive pariciples - end subordinate verb clauses 
X Relative participles or verbal adjectives - end subordinate 

X adjectival clauses. 

X 

X There are four conjunctive participles - 
X Past/Perfsctive 

X Durative 

X Conditional 

X Concessive 

X Each of these have both affirmative and negative forms. 



X Past/Perfective participle refers to the completion of an action which 
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X pr«c«d«a ia point of tint the action denoted by the finite verb. The 
X pa«t participle is foraed as follows - 

X eerb stea (ahich occurs with past tense suffixes) + 'i* 

070 aka akuXdA 

071 ka kuMdk 

X Ouratiwe Participle xs used when the action in the subordinate clause 
X is siaultaneous with that in the aain clause. Formed as follows - 
X werb stea (in the fora that occurs in durative finite form) 

X ♦ a« / to 

060 wU wOttB 

061 to tUnE 

X Conditional Participle ends conditional clauses. Formed as follows: 

X werb stea (in the fora that occurs in the future habitual) 

X ♦ wS / tB 

X The meaning of this fora corresponds to >if’ or ’when* in English. 

060 wS wEkAni wBgini wBnEghni 
06t tS tStini cEgAni tEnEghni 

X Concessiwe Participle corresponds to 'although, ewen though, even when, 
X even if in English. It has a present/past meaning; for example, 

X 'Ayana vacciaA* ataj assn either 'although he comes’ or ’although 
X he came’. Foras as follows: 

X etea (in the past tease fora) + inA / nA 

050 i ina inA inatln 

051 na aA aatln 

070 aai aaatln 

% 

X The Infinitive Form of Verbs 

X The infinitive is not as cosaon in Telugu as it is in English. It 
X generally occurs ■* 

X 1. before the nouns ’akkara’, ’avasaraM’ and ’pani’ 

X 2. before the suffixes 'E' (emphatic), ’gA’ and ’batti’ 

X 3. at the end of a sentence to fora a special type of finite verb 

X ♦. in compound verbs. 

X The infinitive foras as follows - 

X verb stem (which occurs in the negative tense) + ’an’ / ’n’ 

% 

X Infinitive suffix follwed by nouns ’akkara’, ’avasaraM’ and ’pani’ 


070 anakkara anavasaraE anavasaraan abani 

anakkaralBxtt aavasraMlBxu anavasaramulExu abanilExu abaLlExu 

071 nafckara navasaridl navasaraau nabani 
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naUcaralExu navasaraMlExu navasaramulExu nabanilExu aabaLlExu 

7. InXinitiva suftix folloBsd by th« sufXix 'E». This form is used to 
7, express emphatic negation in the verb, as in the following sentences: 

% vAdu akkada 'uMdanE’ uMtAdu. 

X Ame ’rAnE' vacciNxi. 

% This type of sentences are peculiar to Dravidian languages. 

070 anE 

071 nE 

X Infinitive suffix followed by the suffixes ’gA’/’gAnE’; such a sequence 
X gives the meaning 'when as’, 'as soon as' etc. 

070 agA agAnE 

071 gA gAnE 

X Suffixes to take care of the most frequent compound verbs. Essetially 
X this list is not required if compound analysis is done as part of the 
X stemming. 

060 wunna wunnA wunnatlu wunnAyi wunnAru wunnAmu wunnAvu wunnAnu wunnaxi 

061 tunna tunnA tuzmatlu tunnAyi tunnlru tunnAmu tunnAvu tunnAnu tunnaxi 

070 alExu 

Aka 

Ali AlA Alsi AlsiKxi AlsiNxA AlsocciMxi AlsocciMxA AlsivacciMxi 
AlsivacciMxA AlsiHxigA 

avalasi avalasiHxi avalasiNxA avalasiMxigA avalasocciMxi avalasocciMxA 
avalasivacciXxi avalasivacciHxigA 
avaxxu oxxtt 

agalugu agalagadaJX agalagataM 
agalanu agalavu agaladu agalaxu 
agalamu agalaN agalaru 
agalagAli 

alEnu alEnA alEvu alEvA alEdu AlEdA alExu alExA 

y;»n alEM aiasA alEru alErA alEka adEkunnA alEkuMtE 
avacGU avaccunu avaccunA avaccA occu occunu occunA occA 
akapOvu akapOnu akapOdu akapOxu akapttau akapOru 
akapOyAvA akapOyAnA akapOyAdA akapOxA akapOmA akapOrA 
akapOvaccu akapOwE akapOyinA 
alEkapOvu alEkapOvadaM alEkapOvataM 

alEkaj^yAnu alEkapOyAvu alEkapOyAdu alEkapOyiMxi 
alEkapOyAnA alEkapOyAvA alEkapOyAdA alEkapOyiMxA 
alEkapOyAmu alEkapQyAH alEkapOyAru alEkapOyAyi 
alEkapOyAmA alEkapOyArA alEkapOyAyA 
alEkapOwE alEkapOyinA 
akUdaxu akUdaxA agUdaxu agUdaxA 
abOvu abOvadalC abOvataH 

abOwunnAnu abOwunnAvu abOwumiAdu abOwuMxi 
abOwunnAmu abOwunnAM abOwunnAru abOwunnAyi 
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abOyiau abOyAvu abOyAdu abOyiMxi 
abOyAmu abOyAa abOyAru abOyAyi 
aaivru aaivvadalf anivvataM 

aniswAnu aaiswAvu aniswAdu aaiswuMii 
anissAau aaisvAM aniswAru aaisvAyi 
aniccAnu aniccAvu aniccAdu aaicciMxi 
aaiccAnu aaiccAN aaiccAdu aniccAyi 
anivvu anivvaku anivvaMdi anivvakaMdi 
abadu abadataM abadadaM 

abaddAaa abaddAvu abaddAdu abdiHxi 
abaddAau abaddAM abaddAru abaddAyi 
abadasAim abadasAvu abadawAdu abadiMxi 
abadavAan abadawAM abadawAru abadawAyi 
abada abadaku abadaMdi abadakaMdi 
abaduaa 

071 lExu 

vAli vAlA vAlat vAlaiMxi vAlaiMxA vAlsocciMxi vAlsocciMxA 
vAlsivcciNxi vAlsivacciMxA 

xalaai valasiHxi valasiMxA valasiMxigA valasocciMxi valasocciMxA 
TalasiTacciMxi TalasivacciMxigA 
yAka 
▼axxu 

galngu galagatal! galagadaM galagAli 
galaau galaxa galada galaxu 
galaau galaN galaru 

lEnu lEnA IEyu lEvA lEdu AlEdA lExu lExA 

lEau lEN lEaA lEru lErA IBka lEktumA lEkuMtE 
vaccu vaccu&u vacctmA xaccA 

kapOvtt kapOnu kapOdu kapOxu kapOmu kapOru 
kapOyAvA kapOyAnA kapOyAdA kapOxA kapOmA kapOrA 
kapOvaccn kapOwE kapOyiaA 
XEkapOvu lEkapOvataM lEkapOvadaM 

lEkapOyAaa lEkapOyAvu lEkapOyAdu lEkapOyiMxi 
lEkapOyAnA lEkapOyAvA lEkapOyAdA lEkapOyiMxA 
lEkapOyAaa lEkapOyAK lEkapOyAru lEkapOyAyi 
lEkapOyAaA lEkapOyArA lEkapOyAyA 
lEkapOaE lEkapOyinA 
kUdaxu kUdaxA gOdaxu gUdaxA 
bOvu bOvadaM bOvataX 

bOvtumAnu bOsuiuiAvu bOwuimAdu bOwuMxi 
bOwunaAau bOwunnAM bOwuimAru bOTOiinAyi 
bOyAnu bOyAru bOyAdu bOyiMxi 
bOyAau bOyAa bOyAru bOyAyi 
nivvu nivvadaN nivvataM 

nisvAna niswAvu niswAdu nisvuMxi 
nisBAau nisiiAI! niswAru niswAyi 
niccA&u aiccAvu aiccAdu nicciMxl 
aiccAau aiccAM aiccAdu aiccAyi 
Blvvu aiv»aka aiwaHdi aivvakaMdi 
badtt badadaX badataX 
baddAau baddAvu baddAdu badiMxi 
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baddAmu baddAM baddAru baddAyi 
badawAnu badawAvu badawAdu badiKxi 
badawAiBU badawAM badawAru badawAyi 
badu badaku badaHdi badakaMdi 
badunu 

060 E EHxuku 


Sun 1x68 'that add bo vaxrb sbaois bo X6sul't in verbal houils 


The verbal nouns are formed by adding the suffix ataM/adaM to tbe form 
of a verb stem vbicb occurs in the negative tense. Since the resulting 
vords become nouns they can take almost all the noun suffixes. 

The following list thus contains the verbal noun suffix 'ataM/adaM" 
followed by all the applicable noun suffixes. 


070 ataJM adaH 
ataMwQ adaMwQ 
atAniki adAniki 
ataMlQ adaMlO 
atamE adamS 

071 vataM taM vadaM daM 
vataMwO vadaMwD taMwO daMwO 
vatAniki vadAniki tAniki dAniki 
vataMlO vadaMlO taMlO daMlO 
vatamE vadamE ta»£ damE 


Paradigm Tables 

The developed paradigm tables dictionary comprises of about 75 noun and verb paradigm 
categories. This list when compiled, generated about 500 recoding rules. The verb paradigms from 
compiled paradigm tables dictionary is given below. 


# win 

% ITerb Paradigms win 

% wiM 


060, 051, 070 

061, 062 


# anm 

ammu : 

060, 062 

BMM 1 

060, 070 

# adug 

aduga : 

060, 062 

adig : 

060 

adag : 

070 

adug : 

# iragul 

070 


# cEsukon 

cEsukon 

061, 060 

cEsukO 

071 

cEsukoM 

061, 062 

# icc 


is 

060 

ix 

062 

icc 

050 

ivv 

070 

iyy 

070 
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kAlc 

050, 070 

vaM 

: 060, 062 



vaim 

: 050, 070 

# cUpiMc 




cUpis 

060 

« veLL 


cUpix 

062 

veL 

: 060, 062 

cUpiMc 

050, 070 

veLL 

: 060, 070 

# kott 


# pad 


koda 

060 

pad 

: 062, 070 

kodu 

060, 062 

pada 

: 060, 062 

kott 

050, 070 

padu 

: 060, 062 

# c«pp 




caba 

060 



cabu 

060, 062 



capp 

050, 070 




Compiling the above set of paradigm tables file entries results in the following list of stem recoding 
rules. 


cat 

coda 

old 

and 

nav 

and 

atinroot 

size 

cat 

code 

old 

end 

new 

end 

minroot 

size 

50 

S 

c 

1 

62 

M 

n 

1 

SO 

S 

y 

i 

62 

N 

nil 

1 

so 

ic 

UC 

2 

62 

a 

MULL 

1 

so 

ig 


2 

62 

bu 

PP 

1 

so 

il 

ul 

2 

62 

du 

tt 

1 

so 

ip 

up 

2 

62 

u 

lULL 

1 

50 

ir 

ur 

2 

62 

ux 

c 

1 

so 

oyy 

Ov 

1 

62 

ux 

iy 

2 

so 

m 

c 

1 

62 

X 

Me 

2 

SO 

n 

y 

1 

62 

X 

c 

1 

so 

y 

V 

1 

62 

X 

cc 

1 

60 

yy 

V 

1 

62 

X 

y 

1 

60 

MULL 

L 

1 

70 

Av 

acc 

1 

60 

iULL 

V 

1 

70 

ag 


2 

60 

M 

nn 

1 

70 

al 

ul 

2 

60 

a 

MULL 

i 

70 

ap 

up 

2 

60 

ba 

PP 

1 

70 

ar 

ur 

2 

60 

bu 

pp 

i 

70 

av 

iy 

2 

60 

da 

tt 

1 

70 

av 

uc 

2 

60 

du 

tt 

1 

70 

d 

c 

1 

60 

is 

nc 

2 

70 

eyy 

Ey 

1 

60 

s 

Me 

2 

70 

iyy 

ly 

1 

60 

s 

c 

1 

70 

uv 

iy 

2 

60 

m 

cc 

1 

70 

V 

c 

1 

60 

a 

y 

1 

70 

vv 

cc 

1 

60 

u 

MULL 

1 

70 

y 

c 

1 
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60 

us 

c 

1 

60 

us 

iy 

2 

61 

M 

n 

1 

62 

lULL 

L 

1 

62 

lULL 

V 

1 


70 

yy 

cc 

1 

71 

MULL 

c 

1 

71 

HULL 

V 

1 

71 

E 

ecc 

1 

71 

0 

on 

3 


Stem Recoding Rules for 
Rule-based Recoding 

Compiling a set of sequential context-dependent transformational rules is not a trivial job. 
This involves examining several thousands of cases and requires language expertism. A sample 
(incomplete) set of rules have been compiled for Telugu verbs based on [27, 28]. This small list of 
rules covered lot many cases. The number of rules required for recoding based on ordered-sets of 
rules is too less compared to those required for recoding by stem ending replacement. But, at the 
same time, these rules are difficult to compile. 


% 

% 

% 


k saiaple list oi stem recoding rules for Telugu Verbs 



: u : 1, 2 : 

070, 

071 


: u : 1» 3 : 

070, 

071 


: u : 1, 1 

060, 

062 

** 





: : 1. 1 

060, 

061, 062 

•« 




{d>t 

: t ; 1, 1 

060, 

061, 062 

ihy$ 

: p : 1, 1 

060, 

061, 062 

** 




isn 

; » : 1, 1 

OSO 






{«>t 

: c, cc. Me : 1, 1 

060 






i{c>t 

z Me I 1 , 1 

060, 

061, 062 

<c>» 

: c, cc : 1 

060, 

061, 062 

<p>t 

; pp : 1. i 

060, 

061, 062 

{t>t 

: tt : 1 

060, 

061, 062 

<L>t 

: LL : 1. 1 

060, 

061, 062 

<ii>* 

: nn • 1 

060, 

061, 062 

**• 





; n : i 

: 060, 

061, 062 






: u : 1. 1 

: 060 



Appendix C 


Important Modules 


This apptfndix provides some important modules part of the implementation. The modules are 
discribed in a pseudo-language. 


C.l Suffix Trie Routines 


We start with looking the trie data structure used for the suffixes and the insertion and searching 
routines. TVie is represented in the program by a two dimensional array short integers(2 bytes each). 
Each row corresponds to one node in the trie and each column represents an input character. An 
additional column (0th) is used which contains useful information only for the ‘external’ nodes. 
For each external node, the path from root to it denotes a valid suffix. The entry in the 0th column 
of that node gives the category-code of the suffix. 

The suffix trie insertion and searching algorithms are as follows. The array ALPHA_MAP maps 
the characters a to * and A to Z onto the integers 1 to 52 sequentially. 

cons ALPHABET.SIZE = 52 

cons I0LL_LI1K = MAX_UNS1GNEDJ5H0RTJNTEGER 

type trie.t = arraytALPHABET.SIZE -I- 1] of unsigned short integer 

% Inserts a given suffix into the given reverse suffix trie. The trie array 
% elements are all initially set to IULL.LHK. The given trie array should 
% contain sufficient space for additional nodes required to insert the suffix. 


proc AddTri«(alt trie.io; fix sufl_i, catCode.i) 

trie io : arrayfl of tri«_t % trie into which to insert 

auf fli : string % the suffix to be inerted 

catCoda.i : unsigned short integer % category code of the suffix 

begin 

i, c ; integer 

cur, next : unsigned short integer 
revs : string 

cur = 0 

revs = reverse(8uff_i) 

for i :€ 0 to Iength(rev8) - 1 do 
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c = ALPHA^MAP[revs[i]] 
next = tri«.io[cur][c] 
if next = lULL^LIHK then 

free = next free location in trie_io 
trie_io[curJ[c] = free 
next = free 
fi 

cur = next 
rof 

if trie_io(cur](0] lULL.LIMK then 
print “duplicate suffix” 

else 

trie«io[cur](0) = catCode^i 
fi 

return 


% Searches a given reverse suffix trie for a given suffix. If found, sets catCode.o 
% to the category-code of the suffix; otherwise, to lULL^LIMK 


proc SearchTrie(fix trie.i, suff^i; alt 
trie^i : arrayQ of trie^t 
suff.i : string 

catCode^o : unsigned short integer 
begin 

1 , c : integer 

cur : unsigned short integer 
r#v« : string 

cur = 0 

r#vs = rev«r»e(«uff^i) 
for i :€ 0 to length(rev«) - 1 do 
c = ALPHA^HAP[revs[i]] 
cur =s tria^i[cur][c] 
if cur = iULL^LIIK then 

catCoda^o = lULL.LIHK 
return 

fi 

rof 

if tria^i{cur|[Ol 5 ^ lULL.LIIK then 
curCoda^o = trie^i[cur][0] 

else 

catCoda^o = lULL^LIIK 
fi 

return 

end 


catCoda^o) 

% trie in which to search 
% the suffix to be searched for 
% category code of the suffix if found 
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(^) 


(b)iO of^ di 


(c) 







Figure 16: Constructing an NFA from Input Rules Specification 


C.2 NFA Construction 

A scheme similar to Thompson’s construction[l, 3] is used for building nondeterministic finite 
automata from the regular expression like specification of the input recoding rules. It works as 
follows: 

A single character is the simplest possible expression which can be represented by a corre- 
spondingly simple NFA as shown in Figure 16(a). 

The concatenation of two expressions ei and 62 is also straightforward - simply connecting 
the end state of the machine for Ci to the start state of the machine for 63 l>y sin s-transition, as 
shown in Figure 16(b). This method needlessly wastes states, however. A better solution merges 
the ending state of the first machine with the start state of the second one. 

There are two situations in the input rules where an OR of two expressions is required. The 
first is the OR operator (the vertical bar) itself, which appears in an expression. The OR operator 
is processed by constructing the machine shown in Figure 16(c). The seemingly empty boxes in 
the picture represent machines for the two expressions Ci and 62 which are combined as shown to 
form a machine representing ei\e 2 . 

The second OR situation is the input specification itself. In the input, each rule-group contains 
many rules, which are effectively ORed together, because any one of the given patterns is searched 
for in the input word. This high-level OR is done using the scheme shown in Figure 16(d). Each 
of the boxes is an NFA that represents an entire pattern, and all of these are connected together 
using several dummy states and ^-transitions. 

Similarly, machine to recognize the optional operator ( ) is shown in Figure 16(e). 

The metacharacters " $ # and « are also directly used to label the edges for the sake of 
simplicity of implementation of both the table generator and the analyzer parts. 


C.3 NFA to DFA Conversion 

The method used for constructing a set of tables representing DFAs from the NFAs is called subset 
cons(n(c 2 i'oR[l, 3]. Let’s first look into some definitions: 
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e-closure : Given a set of states S, the e-closure set is the set of all states that can be reached by 
making e-transitions from any state in S. This set also includes the states from S. 

Move : Given a set of states S and an input character c, Move(S,c) is the set of all states that 
can be reached by making transitions on c from any state in S. 

Following are the algorithms that compute e-closure and Move sets. The data structure used for 
NFA states is as given on page 35. 


IFA.g : arrayfHAX.IFJI.STATES] of nf a_t % the global NFA states array 

% Computes e-closure set of a given set of NFA states; and outputs the 
% fields replace* strtPos, endPos and catCodes associated 
% with the accepting state in the resulting set. 


proc SClosure (fix S; alt E, stri 
S : set of integer 
E ; set of integer 
strtPos* eadPos : integer 
replace : string 
catCodes : list of integer 


begin 


St : stack of integer 
i : integer 
j : integer 
a : integer 


endPos, replace, catCodes) 

% a set of NFA states 
% the enclosure set of S 
% the values of fields associated with 
% the accepting state (if any) in the 
% resulting set E 

% a stack for computation 
% the state under consideration 
% last accepting state seen 
% state having an e transition from i 


% push all the elements of S onto st 
at s!= empty 
foe each i€S do 
pMfh(it, i) 
rof 


E = $ 
j =4 

while at 5 ^ empty do 
i = pop(at) 

if = EMPTY then 

% i is an accepting state; remember it 

j = i 
fi 

if IFA«g[i].odge = EPSILOM then 

a =: number of the state IFA«g[il.next 
if not member(E, n) then 
addset(B, n) 
push (at, n) 

fi 

if irA^g[il.M 3 Ct 2 ^ MULL then 

a = number of the state MFA_g[i]*next 
if not member(E, n) then 
addset(E, n) 
push(st, n) 
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fi 

fi 

fi 

elihw 

if j ^ "1 then 

strtPos = lFA_g{j].strtPos 
endPos = IFA_g[j].«ndPos 
replace = IFA_g[j] .replace 
cat Codes = IF A_g[j]. cat Codes 

fi 

return 


% Computes the Move set for a given set of NFA states on a given input character 

proc Move (fix S, c; alt M) 

S : set of integer 
c : char 

M : set of integer 
begin 

i : integer 
n : integer 

N = empty 
for each i€S do 

if iFA«.g|i| .edge = c then 

n s= the state number of IFA^g[i].next 
addstt(ll» n) 
fi 

rof 

return 
end 


% a set of NFA states 
% an input character 
% the Move set 

% the state under consideration 
% state having an s transition from i 


The algorithm for converting NFAs to DFAs is given below. This algorithm calls the EClosure 
and Move algorithms. 


const FiILURE_TIU«SITIOi = -I 


% One row of the DTraa* matrix; MAXX_CHARS elements for transitions 
% on characters and 1 for marking wether this is an accepting state, if so, pointer 
% to the corresponding entry in AStates 
type row.t = »rray[HAX_CHARS + 1] of integer 


% Structure definition for DFA states during the computation. 

type df a_fc — record , , , 

■ark ■ boolean 9b for marking the states; see below 

•afc • set of lnte«r % set of NFA states represented by this state 

replace : string 9b these four fileda used for accepting 
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strtPos : integer 
«ndPos : integer 
catCodes : list of integer 
drocer 


% states only; they are copied from 
% the corresponding NFA states 
% directly 


% Given an NtA state array, build the three tables DStates, DTrans, RStart 
% representing the equivalent DFAs. 


proc IFAtoDFl (fix IFA; alt DStates, 
IFI : array Q of afa_t 
DStates : arrayQ of df a.t 
DTrans : arrayQ of row^t 
RStart : arrayQ of integer 
begin 


DTrans, RStart) 

% the input NFA 
% the DFA state array 
% the DFA transition matrix 
% the rule group starting states 


i : integer 
j : integer 
Estates ; integer 

S : set of integer 
c : char 

rindex : integer 


% index in NFA of the current rule-group start state 
% DFA state currently being expanded 
% number for the next new state that will be 
% generated 

% a set of NFA states that define a DFA state 
% a possible input symbol 

% index into RStart where the next entry will be 
% inserted 


i = 0 

Estates = 0 
rindex = 0 

DTraEs = FAILURB^TRAISITIOI 
while i 5 ^ -i do 

25 = {i} 

if iF4[iJ rgedge =: NULL then 
i e: -1 

else 

i = number of the state NFA[i].rgedge 
ft 

call EClosure(S, DStates[EStates].set, DStates[nstates].strtPos, 
DStates[EState8].eEdPos, DStates(nstates] .replace, 
DStatesfnstatesj.catCodes) 

DState8[E8tate8].mark = FALSE 
RStart{rindex++].»ark = Estates 
while there is an unmarked DFA state j do 
Dstate8[j].aiark = TRUE 
for each input symbol c do 

call Hove(Dstatea[j].s6t, S) 
if S ^ «mpty then 

if a state with set = £:-closure(S) isn’t in DStates then 
call EClosure(S, DState8[Estat6s].set, 

DStates[nstates].8trtPos, DStates[iistates].endPos, 
DState8[natates].replace, DStates[nstates] .catCodes) 
DStates[nstates].mark = FALSE 
DTraEs( 3 ][c] = iistates-l-+ 
else 

DTrans[j][c] = index of existing state in DStates with 
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fi 

rof 

elihw 

dihw 

end 


fi 


set = fi:-closure(S) 


The set and »ark fields of entries in the DStates array are useful only for the purpose of this 
algorithm. They are no more required after the DFA is built. All other fields of the DStates array 
contain useful information only for accepting states. An additional step of table compression makes 
use of these observations before the tables are printed on a file. A new data structure accept _t 
is now used, as given on page 36. This is similar to dfa_t except that the two fields mark and 
set are not there in this. The table AStates, an array of accept .t, is constructed from Dstates, 
which contains entries only for accepting states. 

One extra column is added to the Dtran matrix which contains —1 for nonaccepting states and 
an index into the corresponding entry in AStates for the accepting states. 


C.4 Running the DFAs 


The sequence of machines represented by the three arrays DTrans, AStates, and RStart, are run 
on the given stem to perform recoding. The algorithm used for this is given below. 


% Given a stem after an applicable suffix, whose category-code is also given, is stripped 
% off a word, this algorithm applies the sequence of recoding rules to get all possible 
% roots of the stem. 

proc RscodeSte* (fix stem, 
st«« : string 

cc : unsigned short integer 
sX ; list of string 
begin 

rgss : integer 
nsl ; list of string 
s ; string 
cur : integer 
c ; character 
p, q : integer 

al =: { Btea } 

for (each rgss in RStart in sequence) do 
nsl = empty 
for (each s in si) do 

p = 0 

while (s|jp] ^ EOS) do 
cur = rgss 

white (s[q] 7^ EOS) ‘•o . ... 

if (there is a transition from cur on 8[q]) then 


cc; alt «l) 

% the stem to be recoded 
% category-code of the removed suffix 
% a list of all possible roots 

% start state of the current rule-group being processed 
% holds the list of altered stems after applying a rule-group 
% the stem under consideration 
% current state of the DFA 
% current character in s 
% pointers into s 
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cur = new state 

if (cur is an accepting state and cc is in 
catCodds associated with cur) then 
perform the recoding associated with cur on s to 
get a list of variated stems nsl 
goto 200 
fi 

q = q+ 1 
else 

goto 100 
fi 

elihw 

100 : p = p -f 1 
elihw 

200 if nsl = empty then 

addtoHst(nsl,s) 

fi 

rof 

nl = usl 
rof 
end 


C.5 Recoding by Stem Ending Replacement 

In this section, we present the procedure used for recoding by replacing the stem ending. The 
procedure is straight-forward. The data structure rcrul«_t used for representing the recoding 
rules is given on page 37. 

rcrulss.g : •rray{MiX_RUI*ES] of rcrule_t % the global rules array 

% Given a stem after an applicable suffix, whose category-code is also given, is stripped 
% off a word, this algorithm applies the sequence of recoding rules to get all possible 
% roots of the stem. 

proc RecodsSte* (fix stem, cc; alt si) 

sten : string % the stem to be recoded 

cc : unsigned short integer % category-code of the removed suffix 

ml : list of string % a list of all possible roots 

begin 

root ; string % one possible root 

ra : integer % current rule number 

*1 = empty 

rn = number of the first rule associated with cc 
while rcrul*s_g[rn].catCode = cc do 
root = copy(ste«_i) 
if rcrul«s_g[mJ.olJEr«i NULL then 

if root ends in rcrules_g[m].oldEiid then 
strip it off 
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els« 

m = rn 1 
continue with next rule 
fi 
fi 

if rcrules_g[ra].neBEnd 5^ NULL then 
concat(root, rcrulas_g[rn].iiewEiid) 

if rcrules>g[m].*inRootSize < length(root) then 
adWtotist(sl ,root) 
fi 

eiihw 

end 


C.6 The Hash Function 

The hash function used in the implemented check hash based lexicon is given below. KandHash. 
is a 256-element airray of unsigned long’s. This array is constructed from four independent 
permutations of the integers 0 to 255, one permutation is each of the four bytes of the unsigned 
long. 


/« Returns the hashcode lor a given uord Bord_i. 

* aask.i is the upper bound lor the hashcode value. 

•/ 

uasig^edl long 

Bas}UPunction(«ord_i, nask.i) 
register char * «ord..i; 
unsigned long Hask_i; 

register int c; 

register unsigned long h = 0; 

extern unsigned long RandHashD; 

il (<h = (unsigned long)*word_i++) == 0) 
ret»m(h): 

while (<c ■ •'Brord_i++) !* 0) 

h +* RandoaHashC OxFF » ((h » 24) * c )]; 

il C(h B h % «a8k..i) == 0) 
h » 1; 


} 


retttm(h) ; 



